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“ ROVOKING,” said Augustus 
Sherringham. 

As he was alone in the office, 
as he spoke under his breath to 
himself, naturally he received 
no response. The absence of 
any agreement or even dissent aroused him the 


Fi aa 
wy i ; more. 








IO i “Extremely annoying,” he continued, half 
3 VAY : aloud, with rising irascibility. 

“ “ The whole afternoon he had been restless. 
; The regular course of his day had been disturbed, 
vf “ fh the routine of his afternoon and evening com- 
hae . pletely upset. What was a holiday, to come 
Eo 5 a * throwing everything into confusion? What if it 
y .. was Christmas Eve? Usually he could look for- 

| ward to a rubber before dinner. He could have 

y ~ found some man to dine with him; afterward by 
} / ( way of exercise he could have had a game of 


pool; later more bridge. At that time, though, he 
knew that the club would be deserted. No one 
. would be about the place but the servants, clearly 
y showing under their impassive bearing that they 
considered the being there a hardship. 
Probably the chef would not be attending to 
\ his duties. Sherringham grew indignant in an- 
ticipation. He would certainly speak to the 
house committee about it. Christmas! 

















5 a TA “ April fools’ day,” he growled. “That should i 
, ee SA come at Christmas. There are more fools then i 
and more foolishness.” 
Ss The vigor of the arraignment, even if there 
o was no one to hear it but himself, consoled him 
a little. He brightened up perceptibly. Still, to 
USS have forgotten—to have this trivial, vexatious, 
| oe irritating, absurd little detail abruptly requiring 
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attention. That was the one additional 
stumbling-block which his equanimity could 
not endure. That was the last unbearable 
straw which broke the back of his patience. 
His mind, like his papers, was in apple-pie 
order. If anything, apple pie would not sug- 
gest the perfect state. There is a fortuitous- 
ness about the interior arrangement of even 
the best-regulated pastry which would have 
been repugnant to him. The whole would 
have struck him as disorderly, not to say 
higgledy-piggledy. System and exactness had 
always marked his life and his business. 
Therefore during the forty and few years of 
his existenee the world had come to have 
something of the character of the pigeon- 
holes before him. He was able to find any- 
thing at a moment’s notice when he wanted 
it. There everything was from A to Z, or so 
at least Augustus Sherringham fully believed. 
With this perfect regulation, to forget the 
smallest matter was disturbing and perplex- 
ing. He pursed up his lips. His brow 
wrinkled more deeply. He threw away the 
pen which he had been regarding as if daring 
it to write anything but the most careful fig- 
ures, and himself back in. his chair at the 
same moment. Glancing out of the dim win- 


dow, he watched the snow rising in spectral 


swirls. He listened as the wind shook the 
panes and whistled dully through a crack. 

Troublesome, enraging, insupportable. Suf- 
ficient cause for losing one’s temper. Enough 
to put one in high ill-humor. In a fine state 
of acerbity before, the discovery of the over- 
sight set him in a passion. The silly pre- 
dicament was infuriating. 

What had ever possessed the Cottswolds to 
make him the godfather of the little girl? As 
a prominent citizen he was accustomed to 
many demands. He was obliged to appear as 
a bearer at funerals and on the platforms of 
political meetings. He had to take his place 
at public dinners and on committees. To be 
a godfather, though, was out of the regular 
order of events, and he had been indignant at 
the time. Still, the Cottswolds had claims 
through old associations and he could not 
very well refuse. In a frock-coat, like a civi¢ 
statue, he had performed the duty. His con- 
ception of the part had included sending a 
doll to the child every Christmas. This had 
always been done by proxy. His private and 
confidential secretary had seen to it with all 
the other miscellaneous business. That 
functionary, however, had departed. At that 
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time of the afternoon—on that afternoon— 
the offices of the Sherringham Estate were 
deserted. What could he do? He glanced 
through the open door at the abandoned 
desks. Not even an office boy was to be 
found. 

Nothing for it. Sherringham 
tiently. The resolution had been 
a fit of obstinacy. 


rose impa- 
reached in 
He would go and do the 
thing himself. Ridiculous! Preposterous! 
Idiotic! Of course it was that he should be 
going on such an errand! Why, he did not 
even know where to go! Still, he could dis- 
cover. 

Sherringham stepped from the big office- 
building into the street. He also stepped on 
a piece of particularly glassy ice and almost 
slipped. A biting blast took him in the 
face and nearly carried off his hat. 

“ Regular Christmas weather,” cried a man 
he knew. 

“Yes,” he answered, with meaning. 

He struck out briskly. Really there was 
something distracting in the animation and 
brilliancy of the scene. The sidewalks were 
filled with a hurrying throng. He found that 
advance was not to be made in a straight 
course. He was compelled to dodge people at 
every instant. Finally he brought up sudden- 
ly before a young girl hurrying to or from her 
work, whose skirts blew gracefully about her 
little feet; whose hair strove prettily to break 
from its fastening. They faced each other. 
He took a short step on one side. She moved 
in the same direction. " Again they found 
theniselves at a standstill. He drew back. 
She did the same. Once more they stood 
confronting. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

She smiled a perfectly frank, friendly smile, 
sharing the amusement of the little contre- 
temps with him. 

“ All right,” she answered, merrily. 

He could not help it. The situation made 
anything else impossible. He smiled back. 

“Merry Christmas,” she said as she passed 
on. 

“Merry Christmas,” he answered before he 
knew what he was saying. 

The little adventure interested him. What 
was it she had worn in a buttonhole of her 
jacket? A sprig of mistletoe. He could not 
be mistaken. He had not noticed a piece for 
years, yet that must have been it. The bright 
eyes, the laughing lips, the mistletoe. Groping 
among the dark pigeonholes of his m2mory, 
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LEADING A STRANGE RAGGED CHILD THROUGH THE MAZES OF THE GREAT SHOP. 
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he came upon something which had lain dis- 
regarded for a long time. If he had thought 
at all, he would have said that particular 
niche was empty. What silly stuff appeared 
to have He would have sworn 
that he had got rid of it, thrown it away, 
made a general clearing long ago. 

Ah! He saw a warm darkened room with 
curtains drawn and hearth ablaze. Indeed, 
the firelight was the only light. Over the pic- 
tures and were Christmas green. 
Under the chandelier hung a bunch of some- 
thing. Yes, it was exactly like the spray 
which he had just seen. A girl entering the 
door had passed beneath it. A young man 
had darted out and kissed her. A most rep- 
rehensible performance which she very prop- 
erly resented. And yet had her earnestness 
of indignation been as great as her vigorous 
protest might imply? He wondered. He 
should have liked to know even now. Bah! 
He shook his head. Certainly he must have 
a general overhauling and empty out all such 
corners. 

Onward he moved. The small and infor- 
mal contra-dance in which he had engaged 
with his pretty vis-d-vis had distracted him. 
A spur had been given to his imagination. 
Fancy had taken the bit between its teeth 
and was away. He pushed forward. He was 
not quite sure where he was going. He ap- 
peared, indeed, to be doubly lost. The familiar 
street in its holiday trim, with its holiday 
activity, had a new and strange appearance. 
As he walked he came to the great front of a 
huge department store. The crowd before 
the big windows caused him to pause. 
Glancing over the heads of the people, he saw 
what all were watching. Through the wide, 
gleaming sheets of plate-glass he beheld a 
reproduction of a roof pierced by a simulated 
chimney of bricks of such bright redness as 
never had appeared in any chimney before. 
Cotton wool of truly deceptive whiteness 
and softness drifted heavily everywhere. 
Resting in the background was a sleigh with 
reindeers stuffed into continual alertness. 
Moving briskly and busily about was a stout, 
fur-coated, fur-capped, fur-booted person. 
He was a red-faced, white-haired individual 
with jocose lips and roguish eyes. A Santa 
Claus! The Santa Claus of fable and pic- 


remained! 


doors 


ture. Better, though, than upon the printed 
page; more actual than in the most vivid 
portraiture. The exact personage himself. 


Here he was coming and going at his work 
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before the very eyes. All could see the way 
his beard wagged merrily. One was almost 
prepared to hear his hearty voice. No wonder 
the little boys crowded eestatically up until 
their noses were flattened like so many red 
mushrooms against the glass. Small reason 
for astonishment that grown women and men 
too watched with eager attention. 

That Sherringham halted and gazed was 
almost unavoidable. The press was so great 
he must almost necessarily have stopped. 
Still, he lingered a little when a narrow way 
was open for him. Unaccountably, for no 
reason that he could see, out of one of the 
dark neglected pigeonholes came a line of 
verse. He was repeating it before he knew 
it. Having said it once, he found himself un- 
able to dismiss the simple lines: 
and all 


“°Twas the night before Christmas, 


through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


Drivel! Inanity! 
were the words. 
for years. 


Imbecility! Still, those 
He had not thought of them 
Why had they happened to be re- 
tained when so much that was more practical 
had slipped his mind? How did the rest go? 

There were the names of the horned steeds. 
What could they be? He groped painfully to 
recover them. Certainly no real advantage 
lay in success. Still, he was distinctly disap- 
pointed that he could not recollect. Yes—no 
—yes, that was the way it went: 


“ Now, Dasher, now, Dancer, now, Prancer, now, 
Vixen.” 


And the rest! 


“ Now, Comet, now, Cupid, now, Donner, now, 
Blitzen.” 


Stuff and nonsense! Bosh and rubbish! 
Fiddle-faddle! Sherringham suddenly found 
himself idly wondering which was which as 


he studied the animals in the window. He 
shook himself together. A most frivolous 
occupation for any sane business man. He 


was suddenly aroused from his revery. 

“@G’on,” said a small voice somewhere be- 
low him. “ Yez knows yez can’t have ’em.” 

“ Yes,” replied a still thinner tone at a still 
lower level. “ But it’s good to look at ’em 
anyway, Maggie.” 

Sherringham, exploring somewhere about 
his feet, discovered the last speaker. Round! 
The diminutive body was round. The chubby 
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face was round. The eyes were round natu- 
rally and rounder with admiration and won- 
der. Side by side the two little girls stood, 
the smaller Stoic wrapped in a shaw! which 
trailed behind. As if to maintain a fair 
average, the other’s scant skirt came hardly 
below her knees. Certainly there was nothing 
unusual about the two figures, merely a 
couple of ordinary children of the street. 
Sherringham inspected them in perplexity. 
He could not understand why he continued 
to regard them. The uncertainty rendered 
him uncomfortable. Why he should be un- 
comfortable further disturbed him. Abruptly 
he turned away. 

Yes. Clearly this was the place he sotght. 
The sleigh in the window was overfléwing 
with toys. The pack on Santa Clauss back 
was bursting with all sorts of playthings. 
Endless trinkets trailed suspended m wreaths. 
Legions of jimeracks filled every ¢pacé. Here 
was the goal for which he had get out. Here 
or nowhere would he be successful in his 
quest. 

Through the throng he forced his path. 
In the door was a veritable crush. Sherring- 
ham was not accustomed t6 being jostled and 
did not like it. Still, fhe people seemed of 
such good humor that hé could not very well 
resent anything. Wedged between a portly 
lady and her equally rotund friend, he es- 
caped only to be sandwiched between a young 
couple who discusséd their purchases before 
him and across him. 

“Johnny wished 
young wife, “ 
real water.” 

“And Jennie,” answered the young hus- 
band, “a ring with a blue stone in it. Queer 
what things children want.” 

Queer indeed! Sherringham remembered 
the time when his heart had been set upon 
a particular spotted rocking-horse. He could 
really see it now in almost all its former 
glory. What charger had ever been more im- 
pressive? What courser had ever promised 
such speed? With a long flowing tail, with a 
mane to which one could cling at perilous 
moments, it had stood the consummation of 
equine perfection. No eyes had ever been so 
fierce and black. No nostrils so red and dis- 
tended. Raised on the heavy steel spring, the 
hoofs had pawed the air in a way to put any 
equestrian statue to shame. The hind legs 
were perpetually strained for a powerful 
“take off.” What rides he had upon it. 


particularly,” said the 
a fire-engine which squirted 
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What races he had run! What marvellous es- 
capes from pursumg Fndians! What whirl- 
wind cavalry charges of daring brilliancy he 
had led! 

Madness and insanity! Sherringham pass- 
ed his hand before his eyes as if to dispel a 
palpable vision. Unquestionably he had rever 
been im such a place before. The glitter of 
electrié lights was dazzling. The din of 
voices confusing. The music playing gayly 
sotnewhere distracting. He was assisting at 
a4 very carnival of trade, taking part in a 
carousal of purchase; in the midst of a satur- 
nalia of sale. He paused helplessly. 

“ Playthings?” he gasped, with less than his 
usual confidence, to a stately floor-walker. 

“Down - stairs,” said the functionary. 
“Fourth Department. Third aisle.” 

He proceeded hopefully. Coming to the 
top of a broad flight of steps, he gazed upon 
the multitude below. More light, more noise, 
more confusion. Somehow he did not seem 
to mind it. He descended with a new eager- 
ness. Far ahead he saw a great sign— 
“TOYS.” 

He made for it at once. He stood stock- 
still. Was this the very storehouse in which 
Father Christmas kept his wares? Was this 
the hoard from which he packed his bag be- 
fore he started on his midnight ride? Had 
he come upon the very treasury itself? Cer- 
tainly he must have penetrated Saint Nicho- 
las’s secret. Without any open sesame he 
had unearthed not a robber’s wealth, but the 
riches of the prodigal old giver of Christmas. 
He stood like a new Cassim. What quantity! 
What profusion! What largess! He thought 
how as a child he would have cried out in 
joy. Was his heart beating a little faster, 
were his lips parted a little as he remem- 
bered ? 

Or was he a new Gulliver in a new Lillipu- 
tian land? In his survey he could believe 
that he beheld every conceivable thing in 
miniature, Had all magically shrunk? Were 
these examples of another world, a play-house 
world in which everything was children’s 
size? Where all was freshly painted, varnish- 
ed, gilded? Where the brightest colors were 
invariably used? Where everything was spick 
and span? Where all the animals were im- 
moderately sleek and fat? Where the dwellers 
were all well dressed and wore a happy, con- 
tented grin? 

A curious world, though, very much upside 
down and out of all proportion. For cows to 
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attention. Sometimes he 
recognized what he saw as 
something once familiar. 
More often he was surprised 
by new forms, perplexed by 
new appearances, Yet with 
all the strangeness he felt 
someway at home. The toys, 
on the whole, were nearly 
the same as he could clearly 
remember. In many in- 
stances, though, distinct 
modifications had _ taken 
place. Now that locomotive. 
The one to which he had 
been accustomed had a large 
and bulging smokestack; 
this only a small nub as it 
were, stuck up in an im- 
pertinent snub-nosed kind of 
a fashion. And that boat. 
Was that triangular shark 
with its balloon sails the 
successor of the simple-lined 
yacht which he had known? 
Other days other ways even 
in plaything land. Even the 








“ MERRY CHRISTMAS,” SHE SAID, AS SHE 
stand higher than the trees in a pasture was 
nothing. For water to run up-hill was in the 
ordinary course of nature. There the lion 
literally lay down with the lamb. It was a 
merry world in which people appeared to 
take a real pleasure in all they did. The 
drayman drove his horses as if the day’s work 


was a joke. The grocer weighed out sugar as 


if perfectly convinced that he was doing 
something subtly humorous. The lighter 
side of life was in no wise rejected. In this 


admirable spot clowns were as plentiful as 
policemen. Circuses were to be found as 
abundant as butchers. 

Anyway there was everything. Hardly an 
object in the world which was not to be dis- 
covered in diminutive form. There on coun- 
ter and shelf, hung up, heaping the floor, was 
a replica of almost everything eye had ever 
beheld and also very many things hardly 
imagined. Sherringham was at a loss how to 
begin. 

“T would like a doll,” he said, diffidently, 
to a young lady who stood, pencil in hand, re- 
garding him with some benevolence. 

First one thing, then another, caught his 


PASSED ON. 





houses were otherwise. In 
the place of the’simple, red- 
brick, homelike structure he 
found fantastic chalet affairs, or pinnacled 
and turretted chateaux. Evidently the in- 
habitants had prospered and moved into more 
pretentious residences not marked with the 
severe good taste of their former dwellings. 
And if civil existence displayed such inno- 
vations, military life was altogether trans- 
figured. Once soldiers had worn beautiful 
vermilion and lemon-yellow uniforms. Now 
they were clad in dusty brown or the sombrest 
blue. A gun was not what it had been, and 
as for the artillery—what strange shapes 
were there! 

Was he a Rip Van Winkle waking after a 
sleep of twenty years and more? He saw con- 
trivances and implements utterly unknown 
before. Science had worked its wonders here 
as everywhere. Machinery abounded. Elec- 
tricity held its sway. He observed mimic 
telephones, trolleys, automobiles. Evidently 
Toydom had not stood still. The haste and 
hurry of the times was suggested in its means 
of transportation. 

He searched rather longingly for some old 
and recognizable favorite, nor was he wholly 
disappointed. The dolls appeared very much 
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the same, though their costumes might be 
different. A “tailor-made” modern figure 
was a novelty, but the hair was just as yellow 
and curly, the eyes just as staring and vacu- 
ous. The horses had not altered very much. 
They were just as heavy-bodied and wooden- 
legged as ever. The dogs! Any generaliza- 
tion once passed for a dog. Now they were 
clearly specialized. All the points were as 
marked as on the winner of a bench-show. 
A Noah’s ark! If there was one thing on 
which he could have pinned his faith as being 
unalterable, it would have been a Noah’s 
ark. Alas! innovation showed here also and 
the structure displayed “modern improve- 
ments.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young lady. 
kind and price?” 

“The best,” he answered at once, arousing 
himself. 

What a world it In spite of the 
strangeness he recognized much, and with the 
recognition came crowding memories. Just 
such a trumpet had stuck from his stocking 
on one Christmas morning. The very fellow 
of that drum had stood on the hearth with all 
the rest of Santa Claus’s givings. He had a 
sled very much like that one. “The night 
before Christmas.” The words assumed 
fuller meaning. He relived the thrilling in- 
tensity of the time. The early going to bed 
for the early rising. The first sleeplessness 
of excitement; the following broken dreams 
of bliss. What visions of presents from 
which he woke only to pass into what might 
seem a newer and more delightful dream! 
Only it was real—real. The waking was real. 
The things were real. 

The getting up in the dark. The hurried 
dressing or not dressing at all. The rush in 
the unbroken day to the fireplace to find what 
Christmas had actually brought. That was 
the only time in life when realization 
equalled expectation, exceeded it, excelled it, 
transcended it. How could hopes reach such 
fulfilment? What a time when such fruition 
could be possible ! 

“The very best,” he said, with emphasis. 

“The best’s the big doll,” replied the 
young lady, doubtfully, “ dressed from Paquin 
models. But it’s—” She respectfully named 
a price. 

“T’ll take it,” he directed, promptly. 

To think that for what he had often lost 
in an evening at bridge he could become pos- 
sessed of such a resplendent creation. He 


“ What 


was! 
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had always been considered a particularly 
keen business man. When had he ever made 
such an investment before? From what 
could he expect such returns, such dividends 
of happiness—fof he imagined with his 
awakened consciousness the delight of any 
little girl in such a possession. Really he 
should like to see her when she received it. 

“ Anything else, sir?” asked the young lady, 
with deferential attention. 

“ No—yes,” he responded. 
minute. I'll be back at once.” 

He turned on the quick thought and hur- 
ried away. Now he understood why the 
sight of the two waifs in the street had 
troubled him. Now he found what he had 
vaguely sought, and the remedy at the same 
time. Would he be too late? He hoped fer- 
vently that he might be able to carry out the 
sudden impulse. He plunged through the 
crowd. He dived out of the doorway. Yes, 
there they stood. 

“Here, you—come,” he said. 

“ Where?” the eldest inquired. 

“With me,” he replied, eagerly. 

The smaller appeared to have no doubts. 
Without question she put her hand in his. 
Before he knew it he found himself leading 
a strange ragged child, with the other skip- 
ping behind, through the mazes of the great 
shop. At another moment he must have 
paused to consider the queer picture he pre- 
sented—the joke for his club friends. Such 
considerations were far from him now. He 
was only bent on doing what he had set out 
to do. 

“How does this strike you?” he asked, as 
he convoyed his charges into the midst of the 
toy wealth, What the small newcomers 
thought was evident. If their eyes had been 
round before they fairly stuck out now. If 
lips had been parted in wonder, mouths gaped 
in sheer amazement. 

“Take what you want,” he said. 

“Might I have something?” whispered the 
littler. 

“ Anything you like,” he cried, recklessly. 

Incredible! Marvellous! Hearing was 
hardly believing. Doubtfully each little girl 
moved forward. A small hand went out un- 
certainly. Finding no check, it was advanced 
more confidently. The young lady was look- 
ing on smilingly and complacently and ap- 
provingly. Sherringham felt pleased with 
her evident approbation. 

The child had seized a jumping-jack. 


“Wait a 
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SHERRINGHAM WAS SITTING SOLITARY AND ALONE. 


“Take a bigger one,” he ordered, impetu- 


“That one.” 

A gayly decked Merry Andrew about as big 
as the infant rested against her shoulder. 

Finally the tiny fingers, the short arms, 
were full. The young lady—Sherringham 
had grown very confidential with her—sug- 
gested a cart. The very thing. A scarlet 
express-wagon was procured. Quickly it was 
loaded. 

“What's your name?” he asked. 

“Maggie Finnerty,” answered the elder. 
“That’s Ann,” she said, indicating the other. 

“There’s Jennie, too,” suggested the littler. 

“ Who’s Jennie?” 

“The baby.” 

“All right,” he replied. 
the baby also.” 

Nothing had quite equalled the joy he felt 
in watching the growing rapture in the clear 
eyes. 

“You’re a very kind gentleman,” said the 
young lady. 

“ And you seem a remarkably nice girl.” 


ously. 


“Took out for 


The impulse was strong on him—was not 
to be resisted. Where so little could give so 
much pleasure. He did not hesitate. 

“Don’t you want something?” 

The girl looked at him in hesitation. 

“Oh,” she said, “ I couldn’t—” 

“No, no, of course not,” he answered, in a 
tone of distinct disappointment. 

“Not for myself,” she went on, with 
greater readiness. “ But our Girls’ Mission is 
having a Christmas tree. If you liked to 
give something toward that—” 

No sooner said than done. A bill with a 
golden back lay in the girl’s palm. The 
sudden flush in her cheeks, her whole 
face, expressed her surprise and pleas- 
ure. When had he seen that look be- 
fore? He liked to see it. He made up 

his mind on the spot to take 
steps which would enable him 
to see it on other countenances 
often. He found himself im- 
mediately devising new ways 
of provoking it. Giving was 
becoming a habit—a mania— 
with him. 

With the little girls sent 
home in possession of his name 
and address, the transportation 
of his own purchases became 
a question. He had insisted 
on taking them with him. Out- 

side on the curbstone, surrounded by them, 
he stood dismayed. 

“ A hack,” suggested the boy who had help- 
ed him to carry them out and whom he had 
feed prodigally. 

“Of course,” said Sherringham, at once, 
tipping him again. 

A dilapidated night hawk crawled slowly 
past. 

“Heigh!” he shouted. 

The driver pulled up abruptly. 

“T want myself and my cargo carried,” 
he exclaimed, opening the door and assisting 
to bundle the things in. “ You look like a 
pretty good fellow. Have a cigar. Will five 
dollars an hour be all right for Christmas 
Eve?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, regarding him 
closely. “ Fer crazy people.” 

Sherringham laughed. When had he 
laughed so heartily? When had he heard so 
good a jest? 

“What’s your name?” he demanded, de- 
lightedly. 
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the driver answered. 
Prodigious! 


“ Michael Finnerty,” 

Inconceivable! Incredible! 

“Have you any children?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the astonished hack- 
man. “ There’s Norah an’ Maggie an’ Ann 
an’ Jennie.” 

The very same. 
about it. 

“All right.” said Sherringham. “ You’re 
the man I want. Drive to—” and he gave the 
Cottswolds’ address. 

The cabman mounted the box. No sooner 
had he started than Sherringham’s head was 
out of the window. He had seen the effulgent 
multicolored interior of a candy-shop. 

“ Hold on,” he ordered. 

Why not? What if he did it? She had 
liked sweets. Remembering things was very 
easy now. What if he sent her some of the 
pretty fantastic devices which he saw 
crammed with the delectable bonbons? She 
would be surprised. Well, that was what he 
They never met, never saw each 
She would probably not remem- 
Execution 


There could be no doubt 


wanted. 
other now. 
ber—still, she might be pleased. 
followed instantly on sug- 
gestion. To dash into the 
confectioner’s, to order the 
prettiest trifle in sight, to 
give the place to which it 
was to be despatched, were 
the work of a moment. 

How it brought back old 
times, doing the simple 
things! How good having 
the old times brought back! 
He wished that he could do 


more. Were there not other 
ways of giving more? As he 
rolled along through the 


crowded, merry, noisy streets 
he felt suddenly very lonely. 
What was that? A_ book- 
shop. Why not stop for a 
moment and send a book to 
Brownlow? Some first edi- 
tion, some rare bit of bind- 
ing. He went in for that 
sort of thing and his means 
were not great. He would 
be amazed, but what then? 
That, as before, was a part of a 
the joke. CJanencl | 

A startled clerk received a 
smashing order in less time 
than is generally consumed 


‘¥tal we 


AS SHE ADVANCED HE SANK ON 
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in the purchase of a newspaper. Sherringham 
had no moments to lose. Once again he was 
in the hack. Once more, though, he called 
energetically to Finnerty to stop. Another 
sign had arrested him. To be sure! Why not? 
Nothing would please Benton more or more 
completely.astound him. He remembered little 
Mrs. Benton’s pale cheeks. It would do her 
a world of good. Why not give Dick Benton 
an automobile? There stood one in a win- 
dow, shining and glorious, The price? Thank 
goodness he was rich and. need not think of 
prices. A shopping expedition which was be- 
gun with the purchase of a doll and con- 
tinued with the buying of an automobile! 
That was unusual. Very good, all was very 
unusual and delightful. 

An automobile was bought more quickly 
than any automobile was ever bought before. 
Indeed, Sherringham flattered himself that 
he had done it in record time. 

“T’ll send you a check.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Sherringham,” re- 
plied the man, who knew him. 

Sherringham mounted into his equipage. 


ONE KNEE, 
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What else could he do? 
could he make? The experience was too ex- 
hilarating not to be continued. The per- 
formance too captivating to be abandoned. 
He fell into a revery. That was rather a 
hard bargain he had made with Wilson. 
Suppose he shaded it off. Perhaps he had 
taken rather an undue advantage. To let up 
a little would not hurt anything. He would 
see about that immediately. But to-morrow 
was Christmas. The day after. No, he would 
send him at once. Nothing like promptness 
in business. There was Merriman. That piece 
of property he was selling him. Would he 
care to much for it if he knew 
all the facts? Why, Merriman had lent 
him skates when they were 
boys. Not at all, not on any account. Was 
he, Sherringham, losing his mind? Here he 
was plotting to forego distinct practical ad- 
He laughed. All because he had 
accidentally been led into buying a child’s 
toy. Now the coach had lumbered out of the 
business part of the town. It was slowly ad- 
vancing up the Avenue. On either side were 
big comfortable houses. The darkness was 


What further gifts 


pay so 


his once 


vantages. 


falling fast and the lights were beginning to 
shine warmly in the still uncurtained win- 


dows. Through the thickening twilight Sher- 
ringham could still observe children and 
grown people moving with many parcels 
along the snowy sidewalks. The street was 
alive with sleighs, resonant with the clamor 
of sleigh-bells. And in each sleigh were 
boxes and packages and bundles piled in 
everywhere, heaped up, covering the seats and 
the occupants. There was a continued stop- 
ping before gates. A getting out of pretty 
girls and tripping to the door with presents. 
Sherringham rubbed his hands. He was not 
out of it. He was an active part of it. He 
was distinctly in it. 

The carriage drew up before a high gate- 
way. Tall brick columns held the wrought- 
iron gates. On either a lamp gleamed redly. 
A short walk led to the front door. Sher- 
ringham stood by the hack while Finnerty 
delivered the gifts. He looked watchfully 
toward the house. As the door opened he 
caught a glimpse of the interior. The snow 
had begun to fall. He turned up the collar 
of his fur coat. He coughed. There was 
great activity and animation within. He 
felt it. He saw signs of it. He should have 
liked to play a part in it. Still, he felt that 
he would be an intruder. He had not entered 
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the door on other days. He could not hope 
to do so on Christmas Eve. 
“ The club,” he said. 


The 
ment. 

“ A telephone for you, sir.” 

Sherringham was sitting—had been sittinz 
for long minutes—solitary and alone by the 
fire. In all the huge building not a member 
was to be found. Married men were at home 
with their families. The bachelors were off 
for gay house-parties in the country or at 
other merrymaking. He had eaten too early 
a desolate dinner. He was looking forward 
to a long and desolate evening. 

He sprang up at once. Immediately he 
was at the telephone with the receiver at his 
ear. 

“That you?” he heard. “ What you doing? 
Of course it’s absurd. You won’t care to do 
it. Flossy insists, though. She wants you for 
the Christmas tree. That doll—something 
wonderful. She’s delighted. Says you must 
come. And she’s not the only one.” 

“T will,” answered Sherringham, promptly. 

The boy in the coat-room had never seen 
such a rapid change. The Cottswold house 
was only a block away. In five minutes he 
was at the door. 

‘Glad to see you,” Cottswold cried, warm- 
ly. And Flossy—Flossy was standing before 
him, standing on tiptoe with her arms out- 
stretched, her lips raised. She meant that 
he was to kiss her. Awkwardly he bent down 
to do it, proud, too, and contented. This was 
something like Christmas. This was the 
real thing at last. A child, a kiss, a Christ- 
mas tree. 

What a Christmas tree! A towering cone 
of glittering lights, of gleaming hangings, of 
glittering festoons. A marvellous growth, 
bearing fruit in the way of presents until the 
sturdy branches bent under the weight. On 
the floor lay more and more things, as if with 
overripeness dropping from the rich pro- 
fusion of the boughs. 

“Flossy is not alone,’ 

She! 

Of course she had always been a great 
friend of the Cottswolds. Of course her be- 
ing there was perfectly natural. Still, he was 
astonished. To have it all happen so exactly 
as he would have wished. 

“You were good to remember,” she said, 
and he saw that she meant the bonbons. 


solemn servant made his announce- 


’ said a low voice. 











THE 


He was silent. 

“T want to thank you for something else 
and—more,” she went on, enthusiastically. 
“The little Finnertys.” 

“How do you know?’ he demanded, in 
amazement. 

“My maid is Norah Finnerty. She went 
home this afternoon. When she came back 
she told me about the good gentleman who 
had met the children. She was almost cry- 
ing with pleasure. She looked very pretty. 
I told her she should not be wearing mistle- 
toe in the street.” . 

Impossible. She could not be the girl he 
had met. Sherringham liked to think she 
He remembered that he had wished 
her happiness. 

“You were very kind,” she said. “I did 
not think that you were like that—now.” 

“T’m changed,” he exclaimed. 

She looked a question. 

“Since the toys,” he said, laughing. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T’ll explain.” 

“Partners for 
Cottswold. 

He stood opposite to her. He gazed at her. 
He was so occupied that frequently he forgot 


was. 


the Virginia reel,” cried 
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to be ready to turn with the dancer who ap- 
proached him. Sometimes it was a little 
child, sometimes a schoolgirl. All were on 
their feet. No matter. A smiling matron 
or a giggling débutante came gaily forward 
and receded. 

At last they stood facing each other at dif- 
ferent ends of the long line. She advanced. 
He must do the same. He did it. He did it 
with alacrity, with a lightness which sur- 
prised him. This was better and better. 
They bent and bowed. As he came forward 
again he looked up. There high over the 
exact spot where they would meet hung a 
branch of mistletoe. She noticed it at the 
same instant. If she had been rosy before 
she was red now. How pretty she looked and 
how young! Really the situation, with every 
one looking on, was embarrassing. They were 
only a few steps apart. Something must be 
done. He felt it. What could he do? With 
his new spirit a new quickness seemed to 
have been given to him. 
sank on one knee. 
was kissing it. 


As she advanced he 
He seized her hand. He 
Every one was applauding. 


“ Remember,” she said, under cover of the 
tumult, “there is something you are going to 
tell me.” 
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A MINSTREL got him through 
the town, 
Bent was he and old, 
But he sang, as he wandered 
up and down, 
Past palace and past fold ; 
It was a song no man had heard, 
And the folk shrank in fear, 
For of a king that song had word, 
And the king lay on his bier. 
ad a» at 
““ Now cease thee, cease! For the king lies dead! 
Minstrel, what meanest thou? 
Great Archelaus reigns instead, 
The crown awaits his brow!” 
O, then that minstrel struck his string, 


His eyes they flamelike smiled 


(Each man thought him on yon dead king ; 


Each woman of her child). 
* Fad ad 
They knew not if ’twere life or death, 
But harkened, every one, 
To a song of a maid in Nazareth, 
And of her little son. 
He smote his harp, and it was love; 
They wept, and it was sweet! 
Each star whirled white as a flying dove 


To speed that minstrel’s feet. 
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Next morn the viols sounded there 
Round Juda’s silent king, 

But on that Galilean air 
Thrilled a diviner thing ;— 

A strain, a thought, a word, a breath,— 
Great Czsar lay undone! 

For folk were speaking of Nazareth,- 
Of a maid and her little son. 
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lll. MRS. ARTHUR PAGET (NEE STEVENS) 


BY 


in her own home was under circum- 

stances just exaggerated enough to be 
more or less typical. It was in June and the 
London season was just getting into its 
stride. Mrs. Paget, who had but lately re- 
turned from America, was already more than 
in pace with it. She had, if I remember 


| a first time I saw Mrs. Arthur Paget 


aright, some two hundred and eighty-nine let- 
ters to answer; her solicitor was in a room 
up-stairs on business; she was superintending 
the building of a new elevator in the house; 
and her mind was filled with the details of 
some charity bazar for a stall in which she 


‘**ANGLO AMERICAN” 


had made herself responsible. That perhaps 
is no unfair picture of Mrs. Arthur Paget’s 
life in its quieter moments, when she is rest- 
ing but not wholly unoccupied. What it is 
like when she is really busy only instanta- 
neous photography could tell with any ade- 
quacy. The pen can but cumbrously record 
that no American woman in London, which 
is pretty much the same as saying no one at 
all, gets more out of life or puts more into 
it than Mrs. Paget. She plays the game, 
whatever it may be, right through to the last 
round with unwearying zest and brilliancy; 
sometimes has a nervous breakdown when it 


MRS. PAGET’S DRAWING-ROOM. 
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is over and sometimes doesn’t; but in any 
case is always in at the finish. She frankly 
likes society and all it can offer, and society 
as frankly likes her. “ Mrs. Paget,” one of 
her friends said to me, “is the ‘society 
woman ’—with a difference; and it’s the dif- 
ference that makes her so genuinely popu- 
lar.” Which, after all, is just the tribute one 
would expect to hear paid to the daughter of 
that instinctive hostess and vraie originale, 
one of the very few women who have ever 
succeeded in running a salon in New York, 
Mrs. Paran Stevens. It would have been 
against all the rules had not Mrs. Paget, with 
such a mother, been possessed of brains, for 
one thing, and a supreme capacity for the 
arts of social generalship, for another. These 
she has, and in London for the past five-and- 
twenty years she has used them not less 
strikingly than did Mrs. Paran Stevens in 
New York, and on a far bigger and more at- 
tractive stage. She was one of the first of 
the American invaders, and now that the 
American invasion has long since turned it- 
self into nothing less than an army of occu- 
pation, an almost excessive share of the spoils 
of conquest seems to have fallen to her. 
Mrs. Paget herself declares it the easiest 
thing in the world to be a successful hostess. 
“You just throw open your doors, and stand 
there, and hold out your hand, and use a 
little tact—that’s the whole secret.” 

I am afraid the social tyro will not be able 
to make much of that recipe. It shows a mas- 
terly unconsciousness of the difficulties—for 
the reason, of course, that to Mrs. Paget they 
are not difficulties at all. She had, to begin 
with, as the daughter of Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
an early and unusually varied social train- 
ing. Her marriage in 1878 to the young sol- 
dier who now ranks among the four most 
capable of English generals, connected her 
at once with about half, the better half, of 
the English aristocracy, and introduced her 
into precisely the sphere where she was most 
fitted to shine. To get the right start means 
possibly rather more in London than any- 
where else, unless it be Vienna; but to im- 
prove on it, as Mrs. Paget has done, is a 
matter of personality. She had, to help her, 
and still has, an extremely graceful, ani- 
mated, and attractive appearance—a _ face 
that even after twenty-five years among Eng- 
lishwomen declines to be insipid, hazel eyes 
of sparkling frankness, a firm and finely 
chiselled nose of patrician delicacy, and 
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ARTHUR PAGET, 

mouth and chin to correspond. Her height 
is of t: 2 kind that a man, without troubling 
himself further about the matter, would at 
once describe as “ just right.” She wears her 
dark-brown hair—it is the only ultra-British 
thing about her—in the style made fash- 
ionable by Queen Alexandra, and it is only 
an exceptional-looking woman who can carry 
off that style successfully. A lithe and ad- 
mirably formed figure makes the fact that 
her eldest son is an officer in the Hussars 
seem an absurd anachronism. And to crown 
her appearance Mrs. Paget has the art or the 
instinct of earriage and manner. She has 
not only a natural grace in her movements 
and gestures, but she is also entirely mistress 
of herself. Every one knows the atmosphere 
of quiet domination, of complete assurance 
and certainty and self-possession, that actors 
like John Drew, or William Gillette, or Arthur 
Bourchier give out when they step on to the 
stage. It is somewhat of the same impression 
that Mrs. Paget makes in a drawing-room— 
the impression, that is, of a woman of the 
world, absolutely and with good reason sure 
of herself, and equal to any emergency that 
may come along. This is not the impression 
American women usually convey; they are 
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GENERAL PAGET’S “ DEN.” 


as a rule, too restless, too self-conscious, and 
their range is too limited. Englishwomen 
compass it in a somewhat neutral way by 
carrying indifference and self-suppression to 
an almost icebergian pitch. 

That is not Mrs. Paget’s way. It is here that 
the “difference” comes in which her friend 
whom I have quoted commented on. She re- 
mains, | should say, an American at heart, and 
has accommodated without subduing herself 
to the English mould. By which I mean that 
she is keener on things, puts a greater relish 
into life, and allows more to appear behind 
the social mask, more of herself, more wom- 
anliness, more vivacity, more good-nature, 
than the native Englishwoman. She is freer 
from pose, less affected, and immensely less 
obvious. She does not, as they do, hold her- 
self and her sympathies in perpetual check. 
On her writing-table is this motto: “I ex- 
pect to pass thro’ this world but once. If, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can show, 
or any good I can do, any fellow being, let me 
do it now—let me not defer or neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again,” a sound, prac- 





tical motto and the working principle of Mrs. 
Paget’s life. And besides this she is a very 
clever woman, not only socially clever, but 
clever in herself. Not very long ago Mrs. 
Paget was herself writing on the influence of 
European life upon Amefican girls. “On her 
first entrance into European society,” she 
said, “the average American girl is pained as 
well as surprised to find that her education 
has been sadly neglected. For the first time 
in her young life she realizes that the ground- 
work of English, the smattering of French 
and perhaps German, and the slight knowledge 
of music and free-hand drawing which she 
has acquired from a governess do not fit her 
for her surroundings. The American girl 
who hopes to shine in Continental society 
must be versatile. She must be able to con- 
verse in all countries with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men with equal facility. She must 
be able to talk with the politician on politics, 
the artist on art, the diplomatist on diplo- 
macy, the bookworm on current literature, 
the musician on music. To accomplish this 
she must be a linguist. How often is a society 
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woman called upon both as hostess and as 
guest to speak French, German, and Italian.” 
That is a generous range of accomplishments, 
only to be lightly spoken of by one who like 
Mrs. Paget has mastered it. 

If I were a publisher I should do what I 
could to induce Mrs. Paget to write a book on 
English society. It would be a very amusing 
book, written from the inside by one who has 
somehow contrived to keep the outside point 
of view, discriminating and acute in its 
judgments, merrily cynical, and scarcely at 
all malicious. It would also be a well-written 
book, for Mrs. Paget, without knowing it, has 
a neat and natural turn for scribbling. I have 
only read one of her articles—I am not sure 
she has written any more,—but it was packed 
full of good things capitally put. “If at all 
times the American girl does not behave as 
though she belonged to the best society, she 
ean usually be trusted to behave as though 
the best society belonged to her.” “A snob 
is a person who, though made according to the 
Divine idea, would have been a great deal 
more satisfied had’ he been made according to 








his own.” “As a rule, the English husband 
is like an egg—so full of himself that he can- 
not hold anything else.” “The only thing 
that interests him [the English husband] in 
his wife is her interest in another man.” All 
of these things show the genuine flair, besides 
giving some idea of the mental sprightliness, 
of Mrs. Paget’s talk. A very good critic has 
been lost in her. 

Besides being a woman of the world Mrs. 
Paget is also a woman of affairs. Her con- 
nection with the Paran-Stevens will suit 
would in itself have been a business educa- 
tion, even if she had not been endowed with 
a natural capacity for the practical. Practi- 
cality, indeed, exudes from her. She talks 
not only wittily and well, but with the confi- 
dent briskness of one who is used to matters 
of management and organization, and who 
has got into the habit of looking upon success 
in everything she undertakes as a foregone 
conclusion. And what is there she has not 
undertaken? She has the inventive genius 
of a social Edison. Is there a fancy-dress ball 
to be planned, tableaux to be arranged, a 








THE ENTRANCE HALL AT MRS. PAGET’S HOUSE. 
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bazar in aid of some charity to be organized? 
London turns to Mrs. Paget for ideas, and 
the ideas are always there and have always a 
commercial value. I think she may be said to 
have taught London how to make the chari- 
table bazar a financial success. It was she 
who conceived the idea of the tableaux at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in aid of the Boer-war 
charities, arranged them herself with Mr. 
Tree’s help, and carried them through to a 
triumphant success. It was she again who 
was chiefly instrumental in organizing the 
great bazars and balls and fétes in aid of 
the Charing Cross Hospital—at which she 
raised $90,000, whereof the “ Minnie Paget ” 
wards are the outward token,—the London 
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Hospital, and the Victoria Hospital. For the 
first of these she descended one morning upon 
*Change, raised nearly $5000 among the stock- 
brokers to board over the floor of the Albert 
Hall, got a contractor to do the work for a 
little over $2000, and afterwards sold the wood 
for $1000—a real conjunction of feminine 
diplomacy with sound business principles. At 
the London Hospital ball it was Mrs. Paget 
who arranged the fancy-dress quadrilles in 
which each set was dressed to represent a dif- 
ferent nation, a capital idea charmingly car- 
ried out. From the same fertile brain came 
the notion of the Jewel Tent at an open- 
air bazar held in aid of the Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital. Mrs. Paget by let- 
ter and personal application 

pretty nearly ransacked Eu- 

rope and America for the 

best and most famous jewels, 

and her tent proved easily 

the greatest attrection of all. 

In June of 1904 she seored 

another success by under- 

taking a “ Menagerie” stall 

at a bazar in the Albert 

Hall in aid of some chil- 

dren’s hospital. She brought 

together every domestic pet 

from monkeys to parrots, 

and sold them off at prices 

that netted a small fortune. 

Mrs. Paget worked in- 

defatigably for the Maine 

Hospital-ship, receiving for 

her exertions the personal 

thanks of Queen Victoria. 

She raised $15,000 on its be- 

half by a dinner at the Carl- 

ton Hotel, where she sold ta- 

bles at over fifty dollars, and 

seats at over ten dollars each 

—the middle table being 

crowded with royalties. The 

King and Queen and all the 

royal family sat in the 

front row of the stalls at 

Her Majesty’s Theatre when 

the performance organized 

by Mrs. Paget for the benefit 

of wounded Guards in the 

Boer war took place. That 

performance alone brought 

in $40,000. The money was 

invested and now forms a 

permanent Guards fund. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF 


Altogether Mrs. Paget must have raised for 
charity by her personal efforts not less than 
$200,000, a remarkable achievement when one 
remembets that besides all this she finds time 
to be one of the most brilliant hostesses of 
the day—the King, an old and close friend 
and godfather to her eldest son, frequently 
dines with her,—to put in an appearance at 
all the chief events, especially at the Opera, 
where her box is close to the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s, to yacht, and to play a first- 
rate hand at bridge. 

Mrs. Paget’s home is 35 Belgrave Square, 
about three minutes’ drive from Buckingham 
Palace and Hyde Park Corner, in the heart 
of a neighborhood that ranks with Mayfair 
in social standing. It is a delightfully va- 
riegated, comfortable, and tasteful house, in 
the details as well as the general scheme of 
its decoration and appointments, and filled, 
especially in the red morning-room and the 
L-shaped drawing-room, with exquisite 
curios, china, bibelots, and works of art, the 
most noticeable of which is a rare collection 
of French masterpieces that formerly belong- 


MRS. PAGET’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


ed to Mrs. Paran Stevens. The drawing-room 
in pale yellow makes a singularly restful, cozy, 
and artistic effect, but perhaps the most re- 
markable room in the house is General Paget’s 
“den.” General Paget at present is the 
commandmant of the First Division of the 
First Army Corps and one of the most 
thoroughly equipped soldiers in the British 
army. Though only just turned fifty, he has 
seen thirty years of active service in Ashan- 
tee, the Sudan, Burma, and South Africa. 
In the Boer war he commanded the Scots 
Guards as Colonel through the furious fight- 
ing of Belmont, Enslin, the Modder River, 
and Magersfontein; and afterwards, on being 
promoted to his present rank, did excellent 
service in driving the Boers out of the Orange 
Free State, and in harrying De Wet. His 
“den ” compendiously reflects his tastes and 
opportunities as soldier, sportsman, golfer, 
yachtsman, curio-collector, and (last but 
not least) smoker. Battle-field, jungle, and 
native bazar and London tobacconist con- 
tribute about equally to its furnishing with 
rifles and other firearms and swords. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


HEN Samson Rawdy drove 
her father into the grounds 
Charlotte ran to the door. 


She opened it and went to the 
carriage with her arms ex- 
tended, but he got out of 
himself, laughing. 

“Did you think I wanted help, honey?” he 
said, but though he laughed he walked weak- 
ly and his face was very pale. 

He paid Samson Rawdy, who opened his 
mouth as if to say something, then looked 
at Carroll’s pale face and changed his mind, 
getting rather stiffly up on his seat—he was 
growing stout—and driving away. 

“Oh, papa!” Charlotte said, slipping her 
arm through his and nestling close up to him 
as they went into the house. 

Carroll bent down and kissed her. 
poor little girl!” he said. 
hard on her, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, papa, you are not hurt very badly?” 

“Not hurt at all, sweetheart. I, to put it 
simply, tumbled down on the ice and hit my 
head, and was so stunned that I did not come 
to myself until it was too late for the last 
train.” 

“Oh, papa, where were you? 
carry you to a hospital ?” 

“No, dear. I was very near a man who used 
to keep my books before I gave up my office, 
and he had me earried to his house, which 
was near Ly, and he and his sister did every- 
thing for me, they and their doctor.” 

“They must be such good people!” said 
Charlotte. 

Begun in Harrgr’s Bazar No. 12., Vol. XXXVIII. 
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Did they 


“Such good people that I can never pay 
them,” said Carroll, in an odd voice. They 
had entered the house and were going through 
the hall. “Not in other ways than money,” 
he added, quickly. “I owe him nothing.” It 
was the first time that Carroll had ever at- 
tempted to justify himself to his child, but at 
that moment the sting of thinking that she 
might suspect that he owed Allbright money 
was more than he could bear. 

When they were in the dining-room Carroll 
turned and looked at Charlotte. “ My poor 
little girl! What did you think, and what 
did you de?” said he. 

She threw her arms around his neck again 
and clung to him. “Oh, papa, when you 
didn’t come, when the last train went by 
and you didn’t come, I thought—” 

“Poor little sweetheart!” 

“T went down to the six-o’clock train and 
then I waited for the next, and then I came 
home, and I watched, and I had the dinner 
keeping warm on the back of the range; it 
was beefsteak cooked that way in the cook- 
book, and there was a pudding,” said Char- 
lotte, incoherently, and she began to weep. 

In reality, the girl’s nerves were nearer the 
overstrained point now than they had been 
before. She was so glad to have her father 
home, she was so dazed by her new happiness, 
and there was something about her father’s 
white face which frightened her in a subtle 
fashion. There was a changed meaning in it 
besides the sick look. 

“Poor little girl!” Carroll said again. 
“Tid you have to stay here alone all night?” 

“No, papa. I stayed just as long as I 
could, and then I went out, and I ran—” 
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“ Where, dear?” 

“Tran to—” 

Carroll waited. Charlotte had turned her 
face as far away from him as she could as she 
leaned against him, but one ear was burning 
red. 

“T ran to the—Andersons’. You know Mr. 
Anderson, that time when I was so frightened 
by the tramp. You know I stayed there to 
tea, that— Mrs. Anderson was very kind,” 
said Charlotte, in a stammering and inccher- 
ent voice. 

“Oh!” said Carroll. 

Suddenly Charlotte raised her head, and she 
looked at him quite bravely with an innocent 
confidence. “ Papa,” said she, “ you needn’t 
think I am ever going to leave you, not until 
Amy and the others come back, because I 
never will. You never will think so?’ 

“ No, darling,” said Carroll. His face grew 
paler. 

“ But,” continued Charlotte, “when I went 
to the Andersons’ last night, I rang the bell 
and I pounded with the knocker too, I was 
so frightened, and Mr. Anderson came right 
away, and—” 

Carroll waited. 

“T am never going to leave you, papa,” 
said Charlotte, “and I love you just as much. 
I love you just as much as I do—him, only, 
of course, it is different. You needn’t think I 
don’t. There is nobody like you. But he 
If you don’t mind, papa, I think I will marry 
Mr. Anderson, some time, the way Ina did 
Major Arms.” J 

Carroll did not speak for a moment. He 
continued looking at her with an expression 
made up of various emotions—trouble, relief, 
shame. 

“He is a very good man,” said Charlotte, in 
a half-defensive tone. “He is the best man 
I ever saw, except you, papa!” 

Carroll bent down and kissed her. “ You 
are very sure you love him, are you, dear?” 
he said. 

“ Why, papa, of course Iam! I never could 
see how Ina could love Major Arms enough to 
marry him, but I can see how anybody could 
be glad to marry Mr. Anderson.” 

“Then I am very glad, sweetheart,” Carroll 
said, with a curious quietness, almost weari- 
ness. 

“His mother is lovely, too,” said Char- 
lotte. 

“That is nice, dear, for I suppose you will 
live with them.” 
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“When Amy and the others come back,” 
said Charlotte. “I am not ever going to leave 
you, papa. You know it, don’t you?’ 

“Yes, sweetheart,” said Carroll, still with 
the same curious, weary quiet. 

Charlotte looked at him anxiously. 
your head ache now, papa?” she asked. 

“ No, dear.” 

“But you don’t feel well. 
pale.” 

“T feel a little weak, that is all, dear.” 

“You will feel better when you have had 
dinner. Mrs. Anderson came home with me, 
she and her maid, and she gave me some 
lovely thin slices of ham, and there is an 
oyster stew, and some tea. Sit down, papa 
dear, and we will have dinner right away.” 

Carroll made a superhuman effort to eat 
that dinner, but still the look whose strange- 
ness rather than raleness puzzled Charlotte 
never left his face. She kept looking at him. 

“You won’t go to New York again to- 
morrow, wil! you, papa?” said she. 

“No, deer. I don’t think so.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t go again this week, 
papa. To-day is Thursday.” 

“Perhaps I won’t, dear.” 

After dinner Carroll lay down on the divan 
in the den and Charlotte covered him up, and 
after a while he fell asleep; but even asleep, 
when she stole in to look at him, there was 
the same strange expression on his face. It 
was the face of a man whose mind is set ir- 
revocably to an end. A martyr going to the 
stake might have had that same look, or even 
a criminal who was going to his doom with a 
sense of its being his just deserts, and with 
the bravery that befitted a man. 

That evening Anderson came to eall, 
and Carroll answered the door-bell. He took 
him into the parlor, and spoke at once of the 
subject which was uppermost in the minds of 
both. 

“ Charlotte has told me,” Carroll said, sim- 
ply. He extended his hand with a pathetic, 
deprecatory air. “You know what you are 
doing when you ask for my daughter’s hand,” 
he said. “You know she might have a pa- 
rentage which would reflect more credit upon 
her.” 

“T am quite satisfied,” Anderson replied, 
in a low voice. All at once, looking at the 
other man, it struck him that he had never 
in his life pitied any one to such an extent, 
and that he pitied him all the more because 
Carroll seemed one to resent pity. 


“ Does 


You are very 
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“This much I will say—I can say it confi- 
dently now,” said Carroll, “I shall meet 
all my indebtedness. You will have no reason 
to hesitate on that account,” but he paused a 
moment. “I am driven to resorting to any 
honest method which I can find to enable me 
so to do,” he continued. He made a slight 
emphasis upon the word honest. 

“T can understand that as fully, possibly, 
as any man,” Anderson replied, gravely. 

Carroll looked at him. “ Yes, so you can,” 
Well, this much I will 
say for myself, Mr. Anderson. I am proud 
and glad to confide my daughter to your keep- 
ing. I am satisfied and more than satisfied 
with her choice.” 4 

“Thank you,” replied Anderson. He felt a 
constraint, even embarrassment, as if he had 
been a very young man. He was even con- 
scious of blushing a little. 

“Sit down,” said Carroll, placing a chair 
for him, and offering him a cigar. 

Then he went to call Charlotte. It was at 
that moment rather a hard experience for 
Charlotte that it was not her mother instead 
of her father who called her to go down and 
see her lover. She had thought, with a passion 
of yearning, of her mother who had done the 
same thing and would understand as she 
fluffed out her pretty hair around her face in 
front of the glass in her room. When her 
father called her she ran down, but instead of 
going at once into the parlor, where she knew 
her lover was waiting for her, she ran into the 
den. She felt sure that her father had re- 
treated there. She found him there, as she 
had thought, and she flung her arms around 
his neck. 

“T am never going to leave you alone, you 
know, papa,” she whispered. 

* Yes, dear.” 

“Papa, come in there with me.” 

Carroll laughed then. “Run along, honey,” 
he said, and-gave her a kiss, and pushed her 
softly out of the room. 


he said, “so you can. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ARROLL, left alone, lighted another 
( : cigar from force of habit. It was one 

of the abominably cheap ones which 
he had been smoking lately when by himself. 
He never offered one to anybody else. But 
soon the cigar went out and he never noticed 
it. He sat in a deep-hollowed chair before 
a fireless hearth, and the strange expression 
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upon his face deepened. It partook of at once 
exaltation and despair. He heard the soft 
murmer of voices from the parlor where the 
lovers were. He reflected that he should tell 
Anderson, before he married Charlotte, the 
purpose in his mind; that he owed it to 
him, since that purpose might quite reasona- 
bly cause a man to change his own plans with 
regard to marrying her. He decided that he 
would tell him that night before he left. 
But he felt that it would make no difference 
to a man of Anderson’s type. That it was 
only for his own sake, the sake of his own 
honor, that it was necessary to tell him at 
all. Then he fell to thinking of what was 
before him, of the new life upon which he 
would enter the next Monday, and it was 
actually to this man, of wrong courses but 
right instincts, this man born and bred of 
the best and as the best, as if he were con- 
templating the flames of the stake or the 
torture of the rack. He felt, in anticipation, 
his pride, his self-respect, stung as with fire 
and broken as upon the wheel. He was beset 
with the agonies of spiritual torture, which 
yet brought a certain solace in the triumph of 
endurance. He had at once the agony and the 
delight of the fighter, of the wrestler with 
the Angel. What he had set himself to do 
for the sake of not only making good to 
others what they had lost through him, but 
what he had lost through himself, was un- 
utterably terrible to him. But while his face 
was agonized, he yet threw back his head 
with the motion of the conqueror. And he 
owned to himself that the conquest was even 
greater because it was against such petty odds, 
because both the fight and the triumph sa- 
vored of the ignoble, even of the ridiculous. 
It would be much easier to be a hero whom the 
multitude would applaud and worship, than 
a hero whom the multitude would welcome 
with laughter. When comedy becomes 
tragedy, when the ignominious becomes vic- 
torious, he who brings it about becomes ma- 
jestic in spite of fate itself. And yet withal 
the man sitting there listening to the soft 
murmur from the other room felt that his 
own life, so far as the happiness which, after 
all, makes life worth living for mortal weak- 
ness, was over. He thought of his wife and 
sister and children, who would be all safely 
shelfered, and he hoped even happy in time, 
although separated from him; and while his 
soul rejoiced over that, he yet could not help 
thinking of himself. Listening to the voices 
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of the lovers in the parlor, he thought how he 
and Amy used to make love, and how it was 
all over, perhaps forever over. He smiled a 
little as he remembered how his Charlotte 
had asked him to go with her to meet her 
lover. Gentle and affectionate to his family 
as he was, Carroll was essentially masculine. 
He could not in the least understand how the 
girl felt. He felt a little anxious lest the 
child did not really love Anderson, because 
she hesitated, since he could see no other rea- 
son for her hesitation. However, when, about 
eleven o’clock, he heard the stir of approach- 
ing departure, and went hurriedly into the 
hall in order to intercept Anderson before he 
went, one glimpse of the girl’s little face re- 
assured him. She seemed to at once have 
grown older and younger. She was reflective, 
and fairly beaming with utmost anticipations. 
She looked at Anderson as he had never seen 
her look at any one. He had doubted a little 
about Ina; he had no doubt whatever about 
Charlotte. “She-is in love with him fast 
enough,” he said to himself. He spoke to 
Anderson, and asked to have a word with 
him before he went. 

“Come back into the parlor a moment, if 
you please,” he said. “I have a word to say 
to you.” 

Anderson followed him into the room. He 
already had on his overcoat. Carroll stood 
close to him and spoke in a low voice. His 
face was ghastly when he had finished, but he 
looked proudly at the other man. 

“ Now it is for you to say whether you will 
advance or retreat, for I think that, under 
the circumstances, nobody could say that you 
did not do the last with honor,” he con- 
cluded. 

Anderson, who had also turned pale, stared 
at him a second, and his look was a question. 

“There is absolutely nothing else that I 
ean do,” replied Carroll, simply; “it is my 
only course.” 

Anderson held out his hand. “T shall be 
proud to have your daughter for my wife,” he 
said. 

“Remember she is not to know,” Carroll 
said. 

“Do you think the ignorance preferable to 
the anxiety ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I cannot have her know. 
None of them shall know. I have trusted 
you,” Carroll said, with a sort of agonized 
appeal. “T had, as a matter of honor, to tell 
you, but no one else,” he continued, dread 





still in his voice, which seemed strained to 
lowness. “I had to trust you.” 

“ You will never find your trust misplaced,” 
replied Anderson, gravely, “but it will be 
hard for her.” 

“You can comfort her,” Carroll said, with 
a painful smile in which was a slight jealousy, 
the feeling of a man outside all his loves of 
life. 

“ When?” asked Anderson, in a whisper. 

“ Monday.” 

“She will, of course, come straight to my 
mother, and it can all be settled as soon as 
possible afterward. There will be no occasion 
to wait.” 

“Amy may wish to come,” said Carroll, 
“and Anna.” 

“ Of course.” 

The two men shook hands and went out in 
the hall. Carroll went back to the den, and 
left Charlotte, who was shyly waiting to have 
the last words with her lover. Pretty soon 
she came fluttering into the den. 

“You do like him, don’t you, papa?” she 
asked, putting her arms around her father’s 
neck. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“But I am never going to.leave you, papa, 
not for him nor anybody, not until Amy and 
the others come back.” 

“You will never forget papa, anyway, will 
you, honey?” said Carroll, and his voice was 
piteous in spite of himself. 

“Forget you, papa? I guess not!” said 
Charlotte, “and I never will leave you.” 

That was Thursday. The next afternoon 
Mrs. Anderson came and called on Charlotte. 
She was glad that Carroll was not at home. 
She shrank very much from meeting him. 
Carroll had not gone to New York, but had 
taken the trolley to New Sanderson. He also 
went into several of the Banbridge stores. 
The next Sunday morning, in the barber’s 
shop several men exhibited notes of hand with 
Carroll’s signature. 

“T don’t suppose it is worth the paper it is 
written on,” said Rosenstein, with his melan- 
choly accent, frowning intellectually over the 
slip of paper. 

“THe-gave the dressmaker one, too,” said 
Amidon, “and she is tickled to death with it. 
The daughter had already asked her to take a 
silk dress she had made for her back, and she 
has sold it for something. The dressmaker 
thinks the note is as good as money.” 

“T’ve got one of the blasted things, too,” 
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said the milkman, Tappan. “It’s for forty 
dollars, and I'll sell out for ten cents.” 

“T’d be willing to make my davyalfit that 
Captain Carroll’s notes will be met when they 
are accentuated,” said the little barber, in a 
trembling voice of partisanship, looking up 
from the man he was shaving; and everybody 
laughed. 

Lee, who was waiting his turn, spoke. 
“Captain Carroll says he will pay me the 
price I paid for the United Fuel stock, in a 
year’s time,” he said, proudly. “The stock 
has depreciated terribly, too. A pretty square 
man, I eall him.” 

“He’s got more sides than you have, any- 
how,” growled Tappan, who was bristling like 
a pirate with his week’s beard; and everybody 
laughed again, though they did not altogether 
know why. 

However the recipients of Carroll’s notes 
doubted their soundness, they folded them 
eartfully and put them in their pocketbooks. 
When Carroll took the eight-o’clock train to 
New York the next morning, several noticed 
it and thought it looked well for the payment 
of the notes. 

“Guess he’s goin’ to start another cheat,’ 
said the milkman, who had stopped at the 
saloon opposite Rosenstein’s. “I seed him git 
on the eight-ten train.” 

Charlotte had been told by her father that 
he was going to New York that morning, 
and she had risen early and prepared what 
she considered a wonderful breakfast for him. 
She was radiant. Anderson had called upon 
her the evening before. She had never been 
so happy. Her father seemed in very good 
spirits, but she wondered why he looked so 
badly. It was actually as if he had lost ten 
pounds since the night before. He was horri- 
bly haggard, but he talked and laughed in a 
manner rather unusual for him, and he ate 
his breakfast. Charlotte watched jealously 
that he should do that. When he took his 
second badly fried egg she beamed, and he 
concealed his physical and mental nausea. 

When they were eating breakfast, much to 
Charlotte’s amazement, the village express 
drove’ into the yard. 

“ Why, there is the express, papa!” she said. 

“Yes, honey,” replied Carroll, calmly. “I 
have a trunk I want to send to New York.” 

“Oh, papa, you are not going away ?” 

“Sending a trunk does not necessarily im- 
ply you are going yourself. I have a trunk 
to-send in connection with some business.” 


“Oh!” said Charlotte, quite satisfied. 

Carroll rose from the table and showed the 
expressman the way to his room, and the 
trunk was brought down and carried away, 
and Charlotte asked no more questions and 
thought no more about it. Carroll walked to 
the station. When it was time for him to 
start, he went to Charlotte, who was clearing 
away the breakfast dishes, and held her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“ Good-by, papa’s blessing,” he said, and in 
spite of himself his voice broke. The man 
had reached the limit of his strength. 

But Charlotte, who was neither curious nor 
suspicious, and besides dazzled by her new 
happiness, only laughed. “Why, papa, I 
should think you were going away to stay a 
year!” said she. 

Carroll laughed too, but his laugh was 
piteous. He kissed her again. “ Well, good- 
by, honey,” he said. Just as he was going 
out of the door he stopped, and said, as if it 
were a minor matter which he had nearly for- 
gotten, “Oh, by the by, sweetheart, I want 
you, at exactly half past nine, to go into the 
den and look in the third volume of the Dutch 
Republic, and see what you will find.” 

Charlotte giggled. “A present!” said she. 
“T know. it is a present, but what a funny 
place to put it in, papa, the third volume of 
the Dutch Republic.” 

“ At exactly half past nine,” said Carroll. 
He kissed her again and went away. 

Charlotte stood watching him go out of the 
yard. It came into her head that he must 
have had some very good luck, and had taken 
this funny way of making her a present of 
some money. Of course it could only be 
money which was to be hidden in such a place 
as a book. Poor Charlotte’s imaginations were 
tainted by the lack of money. 

She could hardly imagine a pleasant sur- 
prise unconnected with money. She hurried 
about her household tasks, and at exactly half 
past nine, for she was obedient as a child, 
she went into the den and got from the case 
the third, volume of the Dutch Republic. In 
it she found an envelope. She thought that 
it contained money, but when she opened it 
and found a letter, suddenly her heart fa*le4 
her. She sat down dizzily on the divan ar4 
read the letter. It was very short. It onlv 
told her that her father loved her and loved 
them all; that he was writing the others just 
what he was writing her; that he loved her, 
but he was forced to go away and leave her, 
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and not even let her know where he was nor 
what he was doing—not for a long time, at 
least. But that she was not to worry, and 
she was to go at once to Mrs. Anderson, who 
would take care of her until she was married. 
Then he bade God bless her, and said he was 
her loving father. Charlotte sat with the let- 
ter in her lap and the room looked dim to her. 
She heard the door-bell ring, but she did not 
seem to realize what it was, not even when it 
rang the second and the third time. But the 
front deor had been left unlocked when Car- 
roll went, and Anderson came in presently, 
and his mother was with him. Mrs. Anderson 
knew nothing except that Carroll had gone 
and nobody was to know where, or why, but 
that there was nothing dishonorable about it, 
and Charlotte was to come to them. She was 
quite pale herself when she saw Charlotte sit- 
ting on the divan with the letter in her lap. 

“T have a letter from papa,” Charlotte said, 
piteously, in a trembling voice. Then Ander- 
son had her in his arms and was soothing 
and comforting her, and telling her he knew 
all about it. It was all right, and she was not 
to worry. 

Mrs. Anderson watching them. 
“Where are your coat and hat, child?” said 
she, presently. She, in reality, felt that she 
was the proper person to have comforted the 
girl, under such circumstances, and not a man 
‘ who knew nothing about girls, nor how they 
would feel when deserted in a measure by a 
father. When they were in the carriage she 
sat on the seat with Charlotte and kept her 
arm around her, and looked across almost 
defiantly at her son. 

“Tt is a terrible strain on the poor little 
thing, and if we are not careful she will be 
down with a fever,” she told Randolph pri- 
vately when they were home. 

He laughed. “Take care of her all you 
want to, mother,” he said. 

After dinner he went up to the Carroll 
place. He had his instructions from Carroll 
what to do. Some of the creditors were partly 
satisfied with the things belonging to the Car- 
rolls; some were taken to the Anderson house 
for Charlotte. As for Charlotte herself, she 
was, in reality, not so far from the fever 
which Mrs. Anderson had predicted. She 
adored her father. Every day she watched 
for a letter. At last Anderson told her as 
much as he could and not break his word to 
her father. 

“Your father is perfectly safe, dear,” he 
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said, “and he is earning a great deal of 
meney.” 

“What is he doing?” asked Charlotte, and 
her manner showed for the first time suspicion 
of her father. 

“ Something perfectly honest, dear,” Ander- 
son replied, simply, “but he does not want 
you to know and he does not want the others 
to know. You must be contented and brave 
and make the best of it all.” 

That was not long before they were married. 
It had seemed best to them all that they 
should not delay long. Mrs. Carroll did not 
come to the wedding, because Ina was ill. 
Anna knew as well as Anderson what her 
brother was doing. She had somehow com- 
forted her sister-in-law without telling her 
anything, but she did not think it best to visit 
Banbridge. She had at times a feeling as if 
she herself were doing what her brother was, 
and the shame and pride together stung her 
in the same way. She wrote by every mail to 
Carroll, and posted it in another town, and 
nobody knew. In one of the letters she told 
him with an unconcealed glee that his old 
enemy, the man who had brought about all 
this, had had a shock of paralysis. 

“He will never speak again,” she wrote. 
“ Te has become dead while he is alive. After 
all, the Lord is just.” 

Carroll got that letter a few weeks after 
Charlotte was married. One Sunday night he 
made a trip to Banbridge. He was close- 
shaven, he had grown very thin; nobody 
would recognized him; nobody did 
recognize him, although he met several Ban- 
bridge people whom he used to know on the 
train. It was after dark, but the winter sky 
was full of stars which seemed very near as he 
took his way up the street toward the Ander- 
son house. Ile walked slowly when he ap- 
proached the house, and frequently cast a look 
behind him as if he were afraid of being seen. 
When he reached the house he saw the cur- 
tains in the sitting-room were not drawn, 
and a warm glow of home seemed to shine 
forth into the wintry night. Carroll cautious- 
ly went up the steps, very softly. He went 
far enough to see the interior of the room, 
and saw Charlotte and her husband sitting 
there. Mrs. Anderson was there also. She 
was reading the Bible, as befitted a Sunday 
night. Now and then she looked at Char- 
lotte with a look of the utmost love and pride. 
Anderson, who was reading the paper, looked 
up, and the watching man saw him, and his 
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eyes and Charlotte’s met. The man watching 
knew that no anxiety about him: seriously 
troubled her then, that she was entirely 
happy, and a feeling of sublime content and 
delight that it should be so, and he quite out- 
side of it all, came over him. 

He went softly down the steps and along 
the street to the station where he could get 
a train back to the City in a few moments. 
To his own amazement, he was quite happy, 
he was even more than happy. A species of 
exaltation possessed him. Even the thought of 
himself, Arthur Carroll, posing nightly as a 
buffoon before the City crowds, did not daunt 
him. He realized a kind of joyful acquies- 
cence with even that. He felt a happy pa- 
tience when he considered the time that might 
elapse before he could see his family again. 
He passed the butcher’s shop, and reflected 
with delight that he should be able to meet 
the note which was due next day. He remem- 
bered happily that he had been able to send 
Charlotte a little sum of money for her trous- 
seau, and that perhaps a part of it had bought 
the pretty rose-colored dress which she was 
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wearing that night. Still, all this did not alto- 
gether account for the wonderful happiness 
which seemed to fill him as with light. He 
hurried along the street, and he remembered 
what Anna had written about the man who 
had wronged him, and all at once he under- 
stood what filled him with this exaltation of 
joy, and he understood that underneath all 
the petty dishonors of his life had been a 


worse dishonor which took hold of his 
very soul and precipitated all the rest, 
and that he was now rid of it. He had 


no sense of triumph over his enemy, no joy 
that the Lord had at last wreaked vengeance 
upon the man who had injured him. But he 
was filled with an exceeding pity, and a sense 
of forgiveness which he had never in his life 
felt before. He had never forgiven before. 


Now he forgave. He remembered, going along 
the street, the words of The Lord’s Prayer, 
“Forgive my debts as I forgive my debtor’s,” 
and his very heart leapt with the knowledge 
that forgiveness was due him because of his 
forgiveness of another, and that the debt of 
honor to God and his own soul was paid. 
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I 
Miss FoLLeTTE DE BILLION’s a brother at Yale, 
Stalwart and muscular, hearty and hale; 
Six foot in his stockings, and broad in proportion, 
And supple enough for ’most any contortion. 
He pulled number two in three ’Varsity Races 
When Harvard set Yale quite the hottest of paces, 
And, strange to relate, at the moment of winning 
He pulled quite as fresh as when at the 

beginning. 
Indeed it was said when one contest was o’er— 
I think ‘twas the one in Nineteen-O-Four— 
De Billion was good for a dozen miles more. 
His heart was as strong as the heart of an ox, 
His biceps as firm, and as hard as the rocks 
That make up Gibraltar, so adamantine, 
Arising sheer out of the turbulent brine; 
And those who were “in” that June day “at the death,” 
Aver that he wasn’t a bit out of breath, 
For crossing the line, half a length in the lead, 
So happy was he o’er the strenuous deed, 
He let out a cheer—or was it a bray ?— 
That frightened the farmers some ten miles away, 
Which proves, I doubt not every one will agree, 
That “old Billie’s” lungs were as 
strong as could be. 









II 
On the Gridiron too, young de Bil- 
lion was great. 
Cast steel was like jelly compared with his pate— 
Hard, indestructible, proof against dents, 
Able to butt through a wrought-iron fence— 
For football a head like to that is immense! 
Wherever he played 
No diff’rence it made, 
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Rush, quarter, or back, 
No man could resist Billie’s awful attack; 
And when twenty-one of the players, all lumped, 
In mad onward rush on Billie’s back jumped, 
He crawled through the mud—O listen, ye Bards— 
And carried both ’levens quite twenty-six yards, 
And would have gone further had not some one Spied 
A pair of his comrades a-playing off side. 
The man that he tackled went down like a rose 
That bends ’neath the gale sweeping over the close, 
And dug a subway in the earth with his nose, 

Not to mention his toes 

Which, high up in the air, 
Kicked holes in the atmosphere right then and there. 
The chap in a scrimmage who stood up against him 
Believed ’twas Mount Washington put up fornenst him, 
And once when he tried a drop-kick from the field, 
The ball seemed a bombshell as onward it spieled, 
Straight through the goal-posts, and smashed all the features 
Of seven young Sophomores out on the bleachers— 
Unhappy young creatures! 
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III 
At Golf Billie played with consummate ease 
In the teeth of a gale, or the face of a breeze,— 
Cold weather or not, 
It mattered no jot, 
Six rounds of eighteen 
’Twixt breakfast and e’en. 
For Baseball, his talents were also intense. 
He knocked the ball always far over the fence. 
And every time Billie was called to the bat, 
No matter who pitched, curved ball or flat, 
"Twas spotted 
And swatted, 
And every one knew 
| A home-run was due. 





And so it went on—in all kinds of sport 
Requiring nerve, muscle, and strength of a sort 
Enabling giants 
To breathe armies defiance, 
De Billion was said to be minus an equal— 
Yet what of the sequel? 





IV 
This lively young Samson came townward one day 
To join his fair sister in shopping affray. 
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*Twas just before Christmas and all through the town 
Folks hurried 
And scurried 
The streets up and down. 
In shops and out of them, 
Millions, no doubt, of them, 
Haggling and hustling 
Straggling and bustling 
Gouging and scrouging, 
Scowling and growling, 
Some of them howling, 
Some of them dropping,- 
All doing their shopping— 
And all through the mob on that strenuous day 
Miss Follette de Billion went straight on her way 
Beguiling 
And smiling, 
And fresh as a daisy, 
While Billie—went crazy. 
By noon he was limp as a lifeless old eel. 
By one he was blistered from toe to his heel. 
By two he was gasping like fish out of water. 
By three he was calling the aid of a porter, 
But Follette still shopped. 
At four, Billie dropped, 
fy And vowed that no longer, 
te Until he grew stronger, 
Could he go on shopping, and straightway he pp 
Floorward he plunked 
Ingloriously flunked, 
While Follette, still fresh as a rose in the morning, 
Her big brf&ther’s weakness deploring and scorning, 
Sent him home in a cab 
With a sarcastic jab 
At the masculine wrecks 
Who like to orate on the poor “ weaker”’ sex; 
And then, with a nerve that her brother astounded 
Plunged again in the crowd that the 
counters surrounded; 
While he, driven home, went to bed for a week, 
Crushed, humbled, and sore as to his physique— 
Defeated, dumfoundered, to learn at the last 
How he, in the strenuous life, was outclassed. 


V 
The moral’s as plain as an antimacassar: 
Yale’s wise to avoid playing football with Vassar. 
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Panis, November 1, 1905. 
Christmas brings each 


HE gayety which 
year to Paris appears in a quite dif- 


ferent form in the country; the latter 
is purely French as distinguished from the 
other, which is Parisiz a word embracing 
characteristics of all nations. 

The one Christmas d la campagne which I 
happen to know was a very full one, It be- 
gan with the midnight mass in the village 
church, a venerable small structure, 
centuries old, which, crowning a beautiful 
road overlooking the valley of the Epte, 
crouches against the side of a hill in the 
midst 6f the dead of many generations as- 
sembled around it. As we moved along the 
road Christmas eve, in the fearful silen e of 
night in the the church bell was 
sounding, and we stepped rather gingerly 
passing into the churchyard among the 
graves, half expecting wraiths to arise from 
the sod and join a straggling quiet few 
were coming, some to worship, others 
merely curious, to wonder why we worship 
Christ at the birth of Christmas day. 

Within the church, unusual splendor met 
the eye. This happens to be one of the coun- 
try churches of France which with difficulty 
survives in the midst of a socialistic commu- 
nity. The altar, commonly bare, was to-night 
resplendent in green and flowers and light— 
the poor old armless, legless, battered statues 
on the various shrines looked more than ever 
pitiful by contrast, and along both sides of 
the wall blazed many lights from some hand- 
some bronze candelabra, loaned for the occa- 
sion by the wealthy chdtelaine who mainly 
supports the priest and the place of worship. 
An artist whose soul loves music, though his 
reason bars his soul from all the splendors 
vf the art of loving God, was at the organ, 
and it was to the strains of a Christmas hymn 
wonderfully rendered that Monsieur le Curé, 
followed by the three enfants du cheur, moved 
down the aisle from the sacristy in the rear 
to the altar. The curé, a peasant born, has 
much the experience of our old-time preachers 
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who rode a circuit. He receives less than 600 
francs—less than $120—a year from this 
parish, and to keep his body together while 
his soul strives for the people, he serves still 
another parish, three miles distant, 
he had come afoot, as is his habit, 
in the church here. 


The 


whence 
for mass 


enfants du cheur were brilliant in 
scarlet and white robes, but they wore hob- 
nailed boots, and their movements were of 
those accustomed to tramping over fields. 


No vestige of heat was in the church. As 
the curé delivered his allocution admonishing 
us all to charity and a simple life, 
straight from his own simple true heart 
seemed to form a sort of halo about him, 
such clouds of smoke as he spoke issued from 
his mouth upon the freezing air. 

Burning was the love of God in the soul 
of the person who did not shiver as he prayed, 
and when the benediction was given, and the 
organ had sounded its last loud note of the 
joyous music that was in the pagan heart of 
the player, it was with an impulse of relief 
no less than of pleasure that we put our stif- 
fened bodies in motion, and wishing one an- 
other right and left, Merry Christmas, passed 
out into the night again, turning our faces 
this time towards the light and the warmth 
of the réveillon awaiting us at a hospitable 
French home near by. 

Monsieur and Madame X. had bidden al- 
most everybody in attendance upon the mid- 
night mass to the réveillon chez eux. What 
awakening” it was! Entering the door, 
we found ourselves in the great room which, 
combination dining-room and living-room, to- 
night was occupied from end to end by the 
long table that was gay with candles and 
holly and loaded with good things to eat—the 
most exquisitely browned baked ham, roast 
chickens—unlike any ever seen in the United 
States, big as turkeys, and tender as squabs,— 
crisp salads as beautiful as toothsome, cake, 
fruit, bonbons, wine. At each plate was an 
original menu-card and some dainty small 
gift—nothing of value to make one groan 


his words 


“ 


an 
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under an obligation, but an offering pure and 
simple of good will. 

After much gayety expressed over our gifts 
and the personal references which each card 
bore, we were placed at table. At the head sat 
the host and hostess, side by side, and at the 
opposite end the two children of the family, 
a boy aged twelve and a girl, ten. The curé 
was there beaming with satisfaction. The 
mayor was present wearing the insignia of his 
office, a red, white, and blue scarf about his 
waist, as he does upon all possible occa- 
sions, at once to honor the occasion and de- 
{ine the honor due to him. There was the con- 
seil municipal, seated at a safe distance from 
the mayor, for the two, jealous of the official 
distinctions divided between them, fight in 
public and in private. There were two cele- 
brated “ artist-painters,” as the French call a 
man who paints pictures, thus readily distin- 
guishing him as an artist from a tonsorial 
artist, for example, and as a painter from a 
painter of houses and signs. The village 
schoolmaster with his wife and small daugh- 
ter was there, an embodiment of the esteem 
in which education is held by the French. 
The profession of teaching is always an hon- 
ored one in France. The village schoolmaster 
is also clerk to the mayor, librarian of the free 
library, and in the affairs of the community 
he occupies an office of counsellor and aid 
in every sort of emergency in life, adorning 
him in the minds of his fellow citizens with 
a glory not so pale and better paying than the 
curé’s, and an influence more vivid if less 
august than that of the mayor. 

At my left at table was Monsieur Y——, a 
young avocat from Rouen; across and a little 
below was Miss B , an American girl, who, 
having a great deal of money, as much will 
of her own, and a modicum of talent, lives 
alone in a picturesque old house in the vil- 
lage, where she abandons her young life to the 
pursuit of art and of the famous artist- 
painter who is her instructor. The avocat 
asked me who she was, and I replied, telling 
him the circumstances of her life, but omit- 
ting carefully all allusion to her devotion to 
the artist-painter. As much as I told him 
deeply pained him. “ But the young lady is 
very young,” he said. ? 

“She even looks older than she is,” I an- 
swered, “as, I assure you, she is only twenty- 
two,” 

“ Mon Dieu!” he gasped; “ and she lives all 
alone! Is she/an orphan? What can her 
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mother be to let her live so, and at this dis- 
tance from her home?” 

“But we Americans think an independent 
life is good for girls,” I assured him. “I have 
just had two girls from California visiting 


me. They are travelling alone around the 
world. One is twenty-one and the other eigh- 
teen. They are very pretty and very bright 


and very well able to take care of themselves.” 

“ Mais, grand Dieu! elles ne sont plus jeunes 
filles!” he replied, meaning that they have too 
much knowledge of. life to be any longer quite 
innocent—or, he believed, quite good. 

I argued with him from the American 
standpoint without convincing him, and 
finally we made peace in the expression of a 
common intense admiration for “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” then being sung at the Opera. So 
perfect was our accord on this subject, I never 
recall the révetllon a la campagne without be- 
holding dimly, mystically in the background, 
Isolde standing on her baleony waving her 
white scarf in the moonlight, and the young 
avocat in a worshipful attitude, himself a ro- 
mantic embodiment of the pudeur desprit 
which he claims is essential in girls, which 
he found sadly wanting in my globe-trotting 
girl friends and in Miss B 

Altogether there were twenty-nine around 
the midnight supper-table. As we laughed 
and ate and talked and ate, the bonne was 
continually appearing with gifts for the host 
and hostess and their children which different 
guests had confided to her keeping. After sup- 
per we all went up-stairs to the studio—our 
host is also an artist-painter—and there we 
drank coffee and liqueurs about a Christmas 
tree which, brilliantly lighted, was not to be 
hung with gifts till a day later in the week. 
All the. days of the time between Christmas 
and the feast of the Epiphany are equally 
days for Christmas trees and gift-giving 
among the French. 

It was long after three o’clock in the morn- 
ing before we made a move to go home, and 
as we were departing our hostess told us that 
they should be up at five o’clock with the 
children, and that they must still remain up 
long enough to fill all the shoes which the 
children had placed in every fireplace in the 
house—great boots, rather, a pair of them 
apiece, the children having thoughtfully 
made provision for the most that Pére Noél 
might do for them. Not only had the chil- 
dren arranged shoes for the coming of Pére 
Noél in their own home, but in the houses of 
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their grandfather and of their uncle in the 
same village they had placed a pair of shoes 
in front of every fireplace. The whole of 
Christmas morning would be spent in going 
from house to house, collecting their gifts. 

For the afternoon of Christmas day, at five 
o’clock, we had been bidden to a Christmas 
tree in the home of the one chatelaine of the 
community, The day was foggy, and fog, like 
everything else in France, is full of beautiful 
effects as if Nature here abandoned herself to 
the sole purpose of pleasing. The winter fog 
in Paris has many charms, In the country it 
becomes a marvel, as full of coquetry and 
mystery as a beautiful woman—a beautiful 
woman of the olden times, before woman’s 
beauty had been reduced to a prosy system of 
hygiene, and woman herself resolved into a 
plain equation in science, political, economic, 
social reform. 

As we set forth afoot to the chateau, the 
fog was so thick we felt almost as if we were 
walking in the clouds. Then as we went 
along, by moments, after the bewildering co- 
quettish habit of these fogs, it would lift, dis- 
closing a ravishing country covered with hoar- 
frost, defined against an intensely blue sky. 
Then it would settle down upon us again, and 
it was from the white mystery of cloud-land 
that at last we entered the old-fashioned door 
of the chéleau and stood in the long hall, 
dazzled by the crimson light of many candles 
burning under red shades. 

This house, built in the fourteenth century, 
is curiously arranged. Erected on the side 
of a hill, the grand salon, which measures 
about sixty by forty feet, is on a lower level 
than the front door and hall, and one de- 
scends to it by a stairway built of bricks worn 
by the footprints of the dead of many cen- 
turies. The walls of the salon are hung with 


beautiful old tapestries; the ceiling is time-~ 


glorified and handsome, formed of great black 
beams rough-hewn by hand. At the other end 
of this wonderful room, in a mammoth fire- 
place a big Christmas buche was burning; in 
the centre was a splendid Christmas tree fair- 
ly blazing with candles and laden with gifts. 
The chédtelaine, a singularly handsome 
woman, her hair jet black as her eyes, her 
complexion mat, her lips as red as the rose 
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nestling in the coils of her hair, greeted us 
French fashion, kissing us warmly on first 
one cheek and then the other. In the same 
way she greeted each and every one of the old 
peasant women, and the young ones and their 
babies. Many were already grouped about 
the fire, and more kept coming till the im- 
mense room was filled with an ill-assorted 
crowd of villagers and’ Parisians, all equally 
at home here, all equally honored and de- 
lighted to be present. There was a gift for 
everybody—bonbons in exquisite boxes for the 
Parisians and young paysannes; toys for the 
children; for the men, cigars, pipes, gay 
pouches of tobacco; and for the old peasant 
women, consoling bottles of cordial or brandy 
bedecked with ribbons and bits of holly. The 
gifts were distributed by the small daughters 
of the household, two exquisitely pretty chil- 
dren dressed in dainty lace frocks with crim- 
son sashes and ribbons. From a buffet in one 
corner were dispensed cakes and drinkables 
of all sorts—tea, liqueurs, champagne, sirops, 
according to one’s choice. 

If this were not purely a Christmas story 
I should like to retail some of the romance, 
tragedy, comedy, embodied in the villagers 
assembled around this Christmas tree. Life 
is singularly real for these people, and it is 
long. 
~ “ What is the matter with your belle mére?” 
I asked of one paysanne ; all the afternoon the 
old woman had sat before the fire, staff in 
hand, and sobbing quietly while everybody 
else laughed. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” the younger woman 
replied, cheerfully, though not unfeelingly. 
“She went to Paris to my brother’s mar- 
riage last week, and the strain was too much 
for her. Since then she has become childish.” 

“Qh,” I replied, “she is very old.” 

“Not at all,” the younger one answered. 
“She is only seventy-three.” 

I want some time to tell a bit of the history 
of these people who are assumed to be in 
their prime at seventy-three. The Christmas 


I have spent in their midst, not the less merry, 
was the more interesting for knowing the 
earnestness of spirit which makes momentous 
the little joys and the little sorrows of their 
extraordinary lives. 
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UELLEN 


FRAYNE 


the cover from the new maga- 


slipped 


zine with a vivid consciousness 
of how eagerly the husband 
whom she had buried the day 
before would have torn off 
feverishly his thin fingers 





how 


that 
would have run down the table of contents. 
She had taken his death very quietly, much 
as she had loved him; his four years of con- 
sumption, with the frequent alarming hemor- 


cover, 


rhages, had made his going at last seem al- 
most like a tale that had been told many 
times. Yet as she threw the cover into the 


ash-seuttle by the kitchen stove and sat down 
by the window, looking out across the snowy 
side yard of her cottage, she was seeing the 
glow fade from his face as he dropped the 
magazine after finding that his name was not 
there, she was hearing the catch of his breath, 
and she caught her own breath with a sigh 
that was nearly a sob. She gazed intently 


past the snow-covered bushes of her yard, 
toward the village street. “There goes 
Mamie Dort,” she said, aloud, but Mamie 


Dort’s struggles with the wind did not avail 
distraction. It was strange that the 
magazine that had accepted his story four 
years ago, paying for it then, had never pub- 
lished it. Yes, that was strange, but how 
much stranger that she, she who had loved 
Henry Frayne from the time when they went 
to school together, should have found it im- 
possible to crush down a sense of relief each 
month of those four years, even though the 
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shadow of disappointment on his face had 
made her heart ache. His stories, a few of 
which had found publication in the newspa- 
pers and fifth-rate magazines, had been a 
great trial to her, so maudlinly sentimental, 
so untrue to life, did they seem. She had al- 
ways thought of them as being exactly as alien 
to Henry’s real nature as the occasional drink- 
ing spells of Thomas Hutt, their next-door 
neighbor, seemed to Mrs. Hutt. “It ain’t 
Tom, it ain’t,” Mrs. Hutt often said to hez. 
“ Why, 7'om is the kindest and decentest feller 
that ever was—these spells ain't him.” Just 
so it appeared to Mrs. Frayne about Henry, 
though, being a reserved woman, she said only 
to herself, “It isn’t Henry—all that mush, 
that silliness—Henry is all right.” She had 
endured the stories in their humble setting, 
but when the great event in the life of Henry 
Frayne, postmaster of Bergville, came to him, 


‘the acceptance by a moderately attractive 


magazine of one of the many, many stories 
he sent out, his wife had been daunted. How 
could she bear to see well-printed, well illus- 
trated, made glaring, the nonsense that was 
not really Henry? 

This question came to her even now. The 
terror had always been with her that he 
might write something about the death of a 
baby. Once, in The Farmer's Wife's 
Journal, he had had a story where a man 
and his wife talked about how they would feel 
if their child should die. It was after read- 
ing that story that Luellen Frayne said the 
only harsh words that she ever spoke to her 
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husband. “ I’ve been a goose,” she had said, 
“not to have put up better with our having 
no children—we might have talked like those 
—fools.” The words came back to her now, 
as she sat in the growing darkness. How 
could she have said them? The old, old ery 
of the bereaved broke from her—“If I had 
you back, if you were here once more!” And 
yet even now she shivered as she took up the 
magazine. Suppose that the story should be 
here. Suppose that the men and women in 
it should say the mawkish things that 
Henry, her Henry, was himself so far above 
saying or feeling. She whispered her 
formula: “ Henry was all right, all right. 
Getting such stories out of you now and then 
is no worse than taking drink into you.” She 
opened the magazine resolutely, remembering, 
however, as she did so, that Emily Evans, the 
one college girl of the village, had suggested 
that the story might not appear till proofs 
had been sent to Mr. Frayne. That was a 
comfort, for it probably would not be here 
now. Yet she would go down the page. Then 
she dropped the magazine as if stung. 
“Darius and His Daughter—A Story.—By 
Henry Frayne.” The words were before her, 
and fear was swept away by tenderness. 
“Henry, Henry,” she cried aloud, “ it is here! 
Your story is here!” 

“Did you say ‘come’? I wa’n’t quite sure. 
My, how it blows!” The neighbor, Mrs. Hutt, 
struggled in at the side door. “ This is a 
Christmas eve! Reg’lar old-time winter, such 
as ain’t been the style for a couple of years.” 

Mrs. Frayne rose to place a chair near the 
stove for her visitor, and the magazine fell 
from her lap. Mrs. Hutt caught at it as it 
fell. 

“That’s what I have come about,” she 
cried, a note of softness ia the great voice 
that usually matched well her great, burly 
figure. “I couldn’t wait to get it said to you, 
Miz’ Frayne. No, I ain’t goin’ to sit down. I 
jest ran over to say it; I had to say it. Say, 
though you found the magazine back in the 
cover, I pulled it out the night I was down 
here making coffee and biscuit for the 
watchers—pulled it out jest to pass the time 
while the biscuit was brownin’, and I let the 
first batch burn up! This is what I got to 
say, Miz’ Frayne—it was a light let in on 
me, a big light, about Henry Frayne, that’s 
what it was! I was plenty sorry he was dead 
up-stairs, but sorry because he was the hus- 
band of the best neighbor I ever had, and a 
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little too because he was an obligin’ enough 
postmaster. But, oh, Miz’ Frayne, when I| 
read that story I was sorry he was dead, sorry 
Henry Frayne was gone. There! No, you 
don’t want comp’ny yet—I won’t sit down. 
Good-by, and a happy—no, I don’t mean that, 
I mean a bearable Christmas to you!” 

When the visitor had swept out, Mrs. 
Frayne dropped back into her chair, trem- 
bling. She was herself a woman of some 
education, having been sent by a crotchéty 
but ambitious father to the academy in an 
adjoining town, where, in the class with 
Henry Frayne, she had learned “ parsing” 
and a good many other things of which Mrs. 
Hutt knew nothing, yet her strongest admira- 
tion had always gone out to what she called 
“sure enough good sense,” and that-was the 
sort of sense Mrs. Hutt possessed. “ She 
liked it—it could not have been silly!” She 
picked up the magazine and held it close to 
her jumping heart. Then doubt assailed her. 
Reading-matter was such a different thing 
from life; her shrewdness made her dread 
that the common sense of her neighbor, so 
sure, so trustworthy when dealing with life, 
might be transmuted to sentimentality when 
something printed was in question. She re- 
called with a pang that the best storekeeper 
in the village, a man of indubitable sense, 
had read a book on some new way of heal- 
ing, and ever since had declared that he had 
no lumbago, though bent practically double 
with it. No, she must not rest on Mrs. Hutt’s 
dictum; she must read the story for herself. 
She lighted her lamp, but as she did so there 
came another knock at her door. 

“Why, Emily!” she said to the new visit- 
or, “in all this snow and wind!” 

The girl who entered threw back her cape, 
shook the hood of it from her head. “ Yes, 
it is I. I haven’t: seen you this Christmas 
vacation except—except yesterday.” 

She paused, out of breath both from her 
rapid running through the wind, and from 
shyness at showing her eager young sympathy 
for sorrow., She looked with her great brown 
eyes full of unspoken words of comfort at the 
slim little figure by her in its black gown. 
Mrs. Frayne put up her hand to the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“How big you are, Emily!” she said. “ As 
big as Mrs. Hutt—and still growing, even if 
you are a Senior now.” 

“ Oh, I am terribly big,” said the girl. She 
laid her large, firm hand on Mrs. Frayne’s 
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thin fingers, held them pressed to her shoulder. 
The firm pressure, the lovely and loving look 
in the brown eyes, made Mrs. Frayne, in her 
dread of breaking down, say hastily, 

“And your cheeks are just as round and 
red as ever, Emily.” ' 

“Yes, and nose just as tilted up as ever, 
Mrs. Frayne—it is the worst nose at Welles- 
ley! But, Mrs. Frayne—oh, will you let me 
speak of his story? I read it on the train 
coming home. It was in my mind all during 
—all yesterday.” 

“T have not read it yet,” said Mrs. Frayne. 
She looked into the girl’s eyes tremulously. 

“Then keep it till to-morrow,” cried the 
girl, “for a Christmas gift from him! Oh, 
such a Christmas gift! Mrs. Frayne, you 
know I have had such a lot of courses in 
English Literature, and Composition too, at 
Wellesley, and I am on the Magazine Board 
now. Well, that story shamed me so, shamed 
me for the way I have got to caring for 
technic and all that. Why, that story had a 
soul! Oh, Mrs. Frayne, of course it is terri- 
ble he is gone—but he had such a hard time 
with the cough and the hemorrhages, and 
what a Christmas gift he has left you!” 

The great, sturdy young creature drew Mrs. 
Frayne’s stiff, half-resisting figure impulsive- 
ly into her arms for a second, then caught 
up her cape from the floor. “I have not 
known how to put it,” she said, “ but—oh, I 
am so glad you have that story for to-morrow 
to comfort you. It makes me dare to say 
‘happy Christmas’ to you. Good-by.” 

Again Mrs. Frayne sat down, trembling. 
The exhaustion of the hard days that follow 
death came to her. She thought, vaguely and 
confusedly, of her two visitors, a sort of com- 
fort coming to her from the bigness, the burli- 
ness, of them both. “ Not the build of women 
to like foolishness,” she thought, regardless of 
her own slightness, Then she prepared her 
tea, and with the refreshment from it came 
more definite ideas. Emily’s widowed 
mother was deemed the most sensible woman 
in the village, and Emily was like that mother 
in some ways, had always been a “ right-feel- 
ing” girl about darning the family stockings 
and doing the dish-washing. Her judgment, 
despite the romance in her nature, was surely 





worth something—and of course, in addition 
to her natural qualities, she must have learned 
something at college. After the few dishes 
were washed, Mrs, Frayne pulled near to the 
stove the little table on which every Christ- 
mas eve she and Henry had laid their gifts 
for each other. She laid the magazine on it. 

“T’ll read it to-morrow, as soon as the work 
is done up,” she said. Then a sudden yearn- 
ing for the story seized her; what right had 
others to see his story before she saw it? She 
picked the magazine up, and with the cer- 
tainty that he would be pleased that she could 
not wait till Christmas day for this gift, she 
opened the magazine at “,Darius and His 
Daughter.” As she began the story, it seem- 
ed to her that Henry was standing, as he so 
often used to stand, by the stove, thinking, 
dreaming, while she read or sewed. Her usual 
warning, “ Don’t you scorch yourself, Henry,” 
rose to her lips. 

Half an hour later she dropped the maga- 
zine. All these years, all the years since she 
had sat across the aisle from Henry Frayne 
in the academy study-hall, she had kept one 
secret from him, the secret of her passionate. 
devotion to the crotchety old father whom 
every one, even Henry, laughed at; and all 
these years Henry had understood that father 
as even she had not understood him. “ A soul 
in that story,” Emily Evans had said. Yes, 
the soul of Abner Pettett! “ Darius and His 
Daughter”? Abner Pettett and Luellen, it 
ought to be—and Luellen sobbed her grati- 
tude to her husband not only for knowing 
what lay behind the vagaries of her father, 
but for knowing what the daughter had so 
carefully hidden, her own great devotion to 
the soul of Abner Pettett. Emily Evans had 
dared to wish her a happy Christmas. “It 
would be, it would be,” Mrs. Frayne sobbed, 
“if I could just say ‘thank you’ to him for 
my gift! Why, for once he hit it true, true 
—there ain’t a word of mush in it—it’s Pa, 
and it’s me!—Oh, but I am tired!” 

With the wave of exhaustion came reaction 
from passionate gratitude.. Henry was still 
near; she felt his presence. Involuntarily she 
said aloud, “ Henry, stand farther away from 
the stove—you have scorched yourself—I[ 
knew you would!” 
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1.—The Colonial Perind 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


OLONIAL architecture and colonial 
decoration are peculiarly adapted both 
to the taste and to the needs of the 

American people who enjoy the delights of 
homes in the country or even in the suburbs 
of the large cities. The architects of to-day 
are modifying and elaborating the original 
colonial lines in an effort to establish a new 
and individual style of architecture as well 
as to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
more luxurious methods of life in contrast 
to the simple needs of colonial days. It is 
questionable, however, how much may be 
looked upon as improvement, and how much 
as deterioration from the simple dignified 
models-so full of grace and charm which still 
remain to us from the times when the archi- 
tect and builder were one, and he was satis- 
fied to follow the rules laid down for him by 
Sir Christopher Wren and other men of 
ability and experience. The colonial style is 
indeed a slightly modified Georgian style. 
Many of the larger, more stately manor 
houses of the Hudson might easily be copies 
of old English mansions of the time of King 
George. As time went on, however, slight 
modifications from the necessity of 
adapting plans to the materials to be found in 
different parts of the country—wood in the 
North, and brick and stone in the Southern 
States—and the colonial mind developed an 
individuality of its own; but for the most 
part we have the same free classic outlines— 
either the tall Ionie or Doric columns of the 
more spacious homes on the Hudson and in 
the South with the large hospitable halls, the 
sweeping staircases in the rear, and the four 
large rooms on each floor with high ceilings, 
elaborate cornices and fireplaces, simple dig- 
nified panelling, and round-topped windows 
with heavy shutters, or the gambrel roofs of 
the broad New England streets with their 
small porches and elaborate doorways. A 


arose 


‘glimpse of one of the large stately mansions, its 
white pillars gleaming through a long avenue 
of trees, surrounded by a terraced lawn, and 
oftentimes covered with vines, has a fascina- 
tion which none of the elaborate structures of 
the present day can possibly equal. Aside 
from the sentiment and the thoughts of those 
old days with which they are so closely con- 
nected, and which always have a charm for 
us, there is real beauty in the dignity, sim- 
plicity, breadth, and utter lack of unneces- 
sary ornament, which they display. 

The inside as well as the outside had these 
same characteristics so different from the 
turgid confusion of ornament and fancy grill- 
work indulged in by the architects of a later 
day. The Queen Anne peculiarities are, 
however, fortunately on the wane, and now 
both architects and decorators, appreciating 
the beauties of the old colonial period, are 
endeavoring to combine with it modern ideas, 
both artistic and practical, of which we may 
surely with all proper modesty claim a few 
and which we hope to see our descendants ap- 
preciate as truly as we are now appreciating 
the architectural ideals of our colonial ances- 
tors. 

The colonists concentrated their ornament 
and original ideas on the outer doors, the 
mantels, and the staircases, while in some 
houses the inner door-casings and cornices 
were elaborately carved. There were graceful 
fluted pillars and pilasters on either side of 
door or mantel, heavily ornamented pedi- 
ments, egg and dart mouldings, carved friezes 
and stair ends, and spiral newels and spindles. 
The panels and pillars of the mantel often 
reached to the ceiling, so beautifully propor- 
tioned that mirrors, pictures, or ornaments 
were quite unnecessary. The shelf in itself 
was usually very high, generally quite incon- 
spicuous, and often not present at all. The 
mantel was sometimes of white marble with 
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a mottled marble facing and red brick lining, 
but it was oftener simply of wood, painted 
white, with carving or plain mouldings. The 
predominating characteristics here, as in the 
whole house, were simplicity, dignity, and grace. 

All of the rooms were generally wainscoted 
either up to the cornice or only as far as a 
chair-rail. The wood was either mahogany or 
pine painted white. Even with the white 
wainscot and panelling the doors were fre- 
quently of heavy polished mahogany, inside 
heavily carved casings or supported on either 
side by Dorie or Ionie pilasters delicately 
fluted. The windows were usually deeply set, 
with curved tops and heavy shutters, many of 
them arranged in groups of three. The 
window at the top of the stairs in the hall 
was always particularly effective, shedding its 
light upon the tall clock standing in the 
corner of the landing and sedately ticking the 
time away. Pilasters and columns were fre- 
quently seen on either side of the windows as 
well as the doors, while there was almost in- 
variably a broad low arch in the lower hall 
supported by two columns and framing in the 
broad stairs with their white steps, white 
spiral spindles, and mahogany rail, turning 
sometimes in both directions 
at the landing half-way up. This sweep of 
stairs with the arch below and the 
graceful window above is always one of 
the greatest beauties of a colonial house. 
A quaint and interesting addition to 
these architectural features is the 
landscape paper more often seen 
in the hall than in the other parts 
of the house. There are views of 
Venice with gondolas and grace- 
ful gondoliers, Grecian temples, 
with the Olympic games going on 
in the foreground, Dutch wind- 
mills and canals, and Biblical 
scenes of all kinds. These land- 
scape papers are quite realistic, 
soft in color, and very attractive, 
but very large and elaborate in 
detail, many of them with- 
out any repeat, so that they 
must have been 


instead of one 


very expen- 
sive: but there are less ex- 


pensive papers 
living-rooms of 


used in the 
more modest 
homes, in which small quaint 
scenes, Chinese in spirit and 
detail, are repeated over and 


over. Here, the 


too, colors 
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are soft and apparently as good now as when 
the paper was put on. For the living-rooms 
and hall if the walls were not panelled or 
perfectly plain, which was far the most beau- 
tiful treatment, aside from the landscape pa- 
pers, there were papers with large prominent 
conventional and geometric designs which 
would be absolutely inappropriate in any but 
very large rooms, and many of them not to 
be admired even there from our artistic 
standpoint. For bedrooms and small sitting- 
rooms there were what might accurately be 
salled “neat” little flower papers, the flowers 
stiffly arranged in flat tone upon a geometric- 
al form neatly and firmly tied together in all 
its parts. The favorite background color was 
gray, a dull gray, with pink, red, or blue- 


green flowers. There 
were a few festoon pa- ya 
pers in daintier colors, Tie 
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A statrcase with mahogany panelling and stair raz. 




















































One of the simpler, less-imposing mantels. 


and the self-toned stripe paper was a great 
favorite. 

Carpets, if used at all, had large floral 
designs which one would scarcely care to 
imitate. The polished oak floors were much 
more to be admired. Curtains were seldom 
seen except in the large manor houses where 
it was possible to use silk and heavy damask. 
In the smaller houses the heavy shutters were 
considered a sufficient protection. It was not 
until the days when the elaborate drapery and 
upholstery of the Louis periods were adopted 
that the colonists began to consider house 
furnishings: from a decorative standpoint in- 
stead of one of pure utility. Simple white 
dimity curtains with fringe and tassel trim- 
ming or flowered chintzes were sometimes 
found in the bedrooms both for the windows 
and for the bed, but seldom in the lower part 
of the house. 

In the simpler homes most of the furniture 
was at first of painted pine or of oak, banister 
and slat back chairs with rush seats, Wind- 
sor rockers and straight chairs, butterfly ta- 
bles, ete., but there were very few houses 
where there was not either a chest of drawers, 
a thousand-legged table, a small sewing-table, 
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or a few chairs of mahogany or at 
least cherry. In the larger, more pros- 
perous homes where it was possible to 
have imported furniture, there were 
first the carved chairs, both Flemish 
and Spanish (of solid oak), with cane 
seats and backs, elaborately carved 
oaken chests, and settles and later the 
beautiful Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and MHepplewhite models 
in mahogany, the graceful chairs, ta- 
bles, and heavier sideboards, bureaus. 
desks, high-posted bedsteads and sofas, 
treasures which we now seek far and 
wide and are ready and anxious to 
buy at a premium. The furniture was 
never crowded as it is in so many of 
our homes to-day. Only the few 
pieces needed were there, standing in 
stately dignity against the plain or 
panelled walls. There were no scarfs 
and draperies, no small bric-a-brac, 
and few pictures. The atmosphere 
was one of space, dignity, and simple 
charm. Over the mantel there was 
possibly one of the graceful gilt- 
framed mirrors with its slender pilas- 
ters, and on the shelf a pair of silver 
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A New England doorway. 
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or brass candlesticks, or 
perchance a slender lamp 
with quivering crystals 
and ground-glass shade. 
The clocks we all know 
well, the tall mahogany 
hall clocks, those with 
hanging weights, the 
Willards and the simple 
plain mantel clocks. 

The effort now in in- 
terior decoration is to 
retain the colonial char- 
acteristic as much as 
possible, its architectural 
outlines, its furniture, 
and its wall hangings, 
but the danger lies in 
losing its atmosphere of 
breadth and dignity by 
overcrowding and over- 
elaboration. The atmos- 
phere was the principal 
charm in those days, 
much more important 
than any detail of fur- 
nishing, and that is 
what we find so difficult 
to attain. Their tastes 
were simple and their 
means limited. Our 
tastes are elaborate and 
our inclination to spend 
money lavishly and dis- 
play all the results of our 
expenditure. While sim- 
plicity came naturally to them, it is necessary 
for us to consider our simplicity very care- 
fully. While it is easy to improve upon many 
of the details of their furnishing, their car- 
pets and their wall-papers, for instance, it 
must be done with great self-restraint and in 
accordance with the spirit of colonial days if 
not in exact imitation. Otherwise a confu- 
sion of styles will be the result, and the en- 
tire atmosphere lost. 

In the hall we may have a modern landscape 
or tapestry paper copied after the old designs, 
and in the living-rooms. 

If we may not have the panelled walls as 
a background for our treasured Chippendale 
chairs, we may have plain walls with or with- 
out a panelled wainscot, or possibly a self- 
toned stripe. Even many of the self-toned fig- 
ured papers seem to be entirely in harmony. 
The woodwork must always be white or ma- 
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A built-in China closet with shell top and white panels. 


hogany, and the mantel white, modelled upon 
some of the beautiful old colonial designs. 
We dare attempt an improvement upon the 
old colonial shutters by having long drapery 
curtains, either of cretonne, according to the 
methods in English country houses, or of some 
simple material which harmonizes perfectly 
with the wall covering and serves the pur- 
pose of softening the outlines of windows or 
doors without being conspicuous in _it- 
self. In the English houses where the fur- 
niture and wall coverings are similar to those 
used in the colonial homes here, so that their 
furnishing is frequently copied by interior 
decorators here and may safely be so without 
lack of harmony, curtains and furniture cov- 
ering are both of cretonne or chintz. It is 
also a generally accepted custom in colonial 
country houses of to-day to soften the line be- 
tween the glass of the window and the heavy 
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An elaborate landscape paper. 


inside drapery with a delicate ruffled glass- 
curtain of net. The necessity of using this 
second curtain depends entirely upon the 
transparency of the material used for the 
other drapery. If it is not transparent, the 
line against the window is usually hard and 
needs softening. 

If our floors are not of hard wood, which is, 
of course, the material most to be desired with 
its accompaniment of Oriental rugs, we do 
not copy the large floral designs of the colo- 
nists in our carpets, but keep them as plain 
and inconspicuous as possible, making them 
serve principally as a background color to- 
gether with the walls. In the bedrooms we 
do not use the old-fashioned rag carpets woven 
of all the-colors of the rainbow, but if our 
floors are not of hard wood or stained, we 
cover them with matting and have rugs woven 
like the rag carpets, but in colors carefully 
selected to harmonize with the other furnish- 
ings in the room. 

The quaint old blue and white woven 
spreads are much-sought treasures. We use 
them not only on our beds, but as couch- 
covers and portiéres, and deem it well worth 
while to adapt our other furnishings to them 
if the privilege is given us. 

While the rich mahogany furniture is used 
in the living-rooms of our modern colonial 
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houses, the simple banister and slat 
back chairs are frequently used in the 
bedrooms with cherry or mahogany 
chests of drawers, dressing-tables, and 
high-post bedsteads. The high-post bed- 
stead must have its flounce, its valance, 
and its spread of dimity with netted 
fringe, tufted white-work or chintz. 
With the customs of the English houses 
still in mind we often make our spreads, 
valances, and curtains of flowered cre- 
tonne, and cover the furniture with the 
same. With these figured furnishings 
it is always best to use a plain or satin- 
striped paper, but if our draperies are 
of white dimity or muslin, we may sub- 
stitute for the stiffly flowered papers of 
the colonists with their gray grounds 
some daintily flowered papers of our 
own, and still call the room colonial. 
In fact, we may wander far from our 
‘models in detail, we may borrow from 
the English country houses, or we may 
add original ideas of our own. So long 
as the colonial spirit of simplicity and 
dignity and perfect harmony is main- 
tained throughout, we need fear no criti- 
cism, and possibly in eseaping the danger of 
conventionalism which the architects assume 
would be the result of too close an adherence 
to colonial models, we may form a style of 
our own which will not compare to our dis- 
advantage with the pure colonial of our 
grandfathers. 

We have undoubtedly advanced in our ap- 
preciation of color effects. Their fondness 
for cool light colors often led to what we 
would consider in our living-rooms too severe 
and cold an atmosphere. Simplicity need not 
necessarily imply severity. We allow our 
drawing-rooms—if they are indeed “ draw- 
ing-rooms,” with the sole purpose of enter- 
taining formal guests—to retain the air of 
cool aloofness and dignity which the charac- 
teristic colonial furnishings suggest. Our 
dining-rooms we try to brighten and render 
more attractive and hospitable by both soft- 
ening and warming the color schemes of our 
ancestors, but in our living-rooms and libra- 
ries we give free rein to our love for dark 
rich color combinations which can lay no pos- 
sible claim to colonial ancestry. By observing 
very closely the rules of simplicity and dig- 
nity and by confining ourselves to colonial 
woodwork and furniture we can still preserve 
the genera] harmony, however. 
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SIR POMPOUS, AS A PERSON OF AUTHORITY IN ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO YOUNG 
LADIES, DECIDES TO GIVE MORE ATTENTION TO HIS APPEARANCE. 
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NOTING THE PENSIVE MOOD OF THE YOUNG LADY ON WHOM HE HAS BESTOWED HIS 
FAVOR, HE CONCLUDES THAT SHE HAS FALLEN A VICTIM TO HIS CHARMS. 
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HAVING CIRCULATED THE REPORT THAT HE CONTZMPLATES BECOMING A BENEDICK, HE 
TOASTS THE NAME OF “A YOUNG LAD” OF OUR ACQUAINTANCE.” 
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THE NEXT STEP IS TO INFORM THE YOUNG LADY OF HER GOOD FORTUNE. TO HIS 
HORROR, SHE RECEIVES HIS PROPOSAL WITH IRREPRESSIBLE LAUGHTER. 
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O look well dressed at all times 
of 

respecting woman, and conse- 
quently to appear smartly gowned in 


is the ambition 


the street is, of course, 
absolutely essential to 
peace of mind. This 
season fashion seems 
even more kindly dis- 
posed than usual, for she 
has ordained that many 
different styles of dress 
shall be correct, and 
consequently there is 
more possibility than 
ever for an individual 
and distinctive  ap- 
pearance. 

There are many dif- 
ferent materials this 
which have al- 
ready received approval, 
while colors, or rather 
different shades of color, 
are endless in number, 
giving unwonted oppor- 
tunities to choose what 
is becoming. Coats that 
reach nearly to the edge 


season 


of the skirt are smart 
and are’ elaborately 
trimmed as are also 
medium-length coats to 
match _ skirts. Short 
jackets that do _ not 
quite reach to the 


waist, and that outline 
the figure very definite- 
ly, show off good lines to 
perfection, while a me- 
dium-length coat in fur 
or cloth finds many 


admirers. 
truth, the variety of choice is at first 
bewildering, and it is difficult to de- 
cide at once as to what is the most 


advisable 
designs. 


self- 


every 


ice 


among 


short 


so many different 


For the morning and general serv- 
the 


strictly tailor - made 


costumes in serge or rough 
























MINK JACKET trimmed with brown silk braid; 


narrow vest widening to form a collar. 


In 
return to 


much 





rejoicing. 


cloth are the smartest, but 
for afternoon quite a dif- 
ferent fashion of gown is 
demanded. 
lace, braid, and 
facings of silk or satin, are 
demanded, and in fact all 
the details of the costume 
are on quite a different scale. 

Fur is tremendously in 
demand, and not only for 
separate garments and dif- 


Trimmings of 
fur, with 


ferent styles of neck- 
wear, but for trim- 
ming as well. A most 
charming and already 
most popular model in 


dark blue cloth is 
trimmed with black 
saracul. A band of 


fur is around the edge 
of the skirt, and a 
bolero jacket with long 
sash ends of the fur is 
a decidedly novel idea, 
while the white 
Suéde_ waistcoat 
with the touches 
of white Suéde 
around the cuffs 
and lapels is a 
most becoming 
and original idea. 

Narrow fur 
bands are always 
an effective trim- 


ming on cloth or velvet, so that their 
fashion is 


a subject for 


For the street in 


winter there is never anything more 
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the fashion seems 
all the more at- 
tractive. One of 
the favorite 
models this year 
is decidedly orig- 
inal. The full 
long skirt of gray 
velvet is trimmed 
with three narrow 
bands of fur— 
chinchilla, mink, 
or sable. The long 
coat, close-fitting, 
is bordered with 
the fur, and the 
three _ shoulder 
capes are finished 
to correspond. The 
waistcoat of white 
satin with bands 
of gray braid is 
fastened with fur 
buttons, while a 
stock and tie of 
white chiffon or 
lace soften the 
hard lines of the 
velvet and make 
it more becom- 
ing. 

An entirely plain 
costume is rarely 
seen now, and the 
fad is apparently 
to combine dif- 
ferent materials as 
well different 
trimmings. Of 
course this de- 
mands taste and care in the 
choice, but with these most 
charming results are ob- 
tained. Plaid and check 
velvets and satins as trim- 
mings for plain materials 
are decidedly novel and are 
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Sireet suit of plain blue or green cloth combined with blue and 
green plaid; revers faced with white, either cloth or satin 











satisfactory than fur trimmings, and effective, although to conservative 
as the difference between street and taste the combination is rather too 
house gowns is sharply defined now, striking. A costume of plain blue or 
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trimmings on the skirt, and the me- the back, and with facings of white 
dium-length coat with waistcoat of on which are narrow bands of plaid 








LonG cuat of fine black cloth trimmed with b:oadtail, and black silk passementerie ornaments; the fur 
forms a bolero which has long tabs falling to the edge of the coat front and back. 
green cloth is effective with plaid plaid, a line of plaid in the centre of 
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SMART LOOSE COAT of mink or sable with fancy velvet and braid 
border in brown and cream white with fancy buttons 


SAN ae 








is very novel, smart, and be- 
coming. The same model with 
plain velvet in place of the 
plaid makes up charmingly, 
and the design of the coat is 
one of the best models of this 
season. 

A long loose coat of black 
broadcloth with trimmings of 
broadtail and passementerie is 
another popular design for the 
winter. The model is one that 
is excellent for an evening 
cloak, and is most effective 
made in velvet or satin. The 
original design was intended 
to be carried out in cloth and 
fur for afternoon or street 
wear, and is practical as well 
as smart. Both loose and fitted 
coats are found in the full 
length, and if becoming are 
most satisfactory. They re- 
quire to be well cut and fitted 
even when loose, but if well cut 
they add to the height and ac- 
centuate any good lines of the 
wearer. 

Last season there were seen 
more fur coats than before 
known, and this winter, from 
present indications, they will 
be more fashionable than ever. 
Just as with the cloth coats, 
there are many different 
models—long, medium length, 
and short; loose, half-fitting, 
and close-fitting. Sable and 
seal and chinchilla for the 
favored few to whom money is 
no object, while mink, broad- 
tail, and caracul meet the re- 
quirements of fashion equally 
well, and, incidentally, cost 
enough to satisfy the most ex- 
travagantly inclined. 

The craze for trimming 
everything has extended to fur, 
and fur coats have now their 
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share of attention. Extremely 
smart is a medium-length coat of 
y 





sable or mink, loose from the 
shoulders, but curved in at the 
waist-line just enough to indicate 
slenderness. An appliqué of vel- 
vet with gold braid is conspicu- 
ous from its simplicity, as it out- 
lines narrow lapels and finishes 
the cuffs and fronts of the coat. 
Incongruous as it seems, this 
trimming seems to rather heighten 
the beauty of the fur rather than 
to detract from it, and the touch 
of giit makes it more becoming to 
some styles of beauty. 

The sleeves of fur coats this 
winter are of medium size, and the 
regular coat-sleeve shape is preferred 
to any other. It is made with some 
fulness on the shoulder, the fulness 
laid in box pleats at the wrist. The 
sleeves are wide enough to allow the 
hand to slip through readily, but the 
effect of the sleeve is much closer be- 
low the elbow than was the sleeve of 
last season. 

Sealskin is too costly for the ma- 
jority, but there are many of the cheap 
furs that look like sealskin, so well are 
they dressed. The real seal coats 
















































are, as a rule, severely plain, but there 
are, of course, fanciful shapes even in 
this costly fur. A fitted jacket that 
just reaches to the hips is so fashioned 
that it does not quite close in front, 
and shows a pleated velvet or satin 
front. Silk braid and small buttons 
trim the fronts, the collar, and the 
cuffs. The model is a becoming one, 
and is made up in cloth or velvet as 
well as in fur. 

Mink jackets will be extremely 
fashionable this winter, and like other 


furs they are made up in a great va- CLoTH coat with velvet collar, cuffs, and buttons; 
may be lined with fur or satin. 








| riety of styles. A smart and becoming 
little jacket for a slender figure is the and narrow collar of velvet. The 
short basque, tight-fitting and trimmed braid is put around the jacket and 
with lines of silk braid, and with vest down the sleeves as well as in the 
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Eventnc cLoak of heavy chalk-color cloth inlet with handsome lace laid over satin or velvet in any pre- 
ferred color forming a cotrast; black velvet collar. 
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fashion as last year. The smartest are 
plain, double-breasted, or fastened in 
diagonal line with fancy buttons of 
enamel, cut steel, or rhinestone. The 
high flaring collar has given place to 
** the collarless effect finished with a 
narrow band of velvet appliqué or 
braid, and yet the collar that could be 
turned up to protect the back of the 
neck always seems most practical. 


es 





CaLunc Gown of dark-blue cloth and astrakhan 
vest and trimmings of white Suéde or cloth 


straight lines, and in fact the jacket is 
elaborately trimmed with it; fortu- 
nately the lines are long in effect, and 
the braid is sewed down close on the 
fur, otherwise the effect would be any- 
thing but smart. 

Three-quarter length half-fitting 
coats in broadtail and caracul, as well IRON-GRAY VELVET STREET suIT edged with black 
as moiré Persian, are just as much in tox fur ; vest of fancy striped velvet and satin. 
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EPARATE 


fact that entire 
gowns of the 
material 
smart as 
were last 
The fash- 


woman 


same 
are as 
they 
year. 
ionable 


of to-day pays 
considerable at- 
tention to these 


waists that they 
may be 
ing 
same 
tinctive. 


becom- 
and at the 
time dis- 
White 
waists to wear 
with coat - and - 
skirt costumes 
are made up in 
silk, lace, batiste, 
or chiffon, most 
de- 
with 
much trimming. 
A light weight 
of chiffon velvet 
is becoming and 
effective, and al- 
though it is 
rather heavier 
than is generally 
liked, still it 
must be included 
in the list of 
fashionable waist 
materials. 

For a_ waist, 
when something 
other than wash 
material is 


elaborate in 
sign and 


re- 


quired, there is nothing more satis- 
factory than liberty satin combined 


With 


with lace. 


waists 
necessary. as ever in any thorough 
outfit, and this in spite of the 





all 


boned 
if desired 


are just as 


one 
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BreAkFasST coat of cream-embroidered cashmere ; 
vest, collar, and cuffs of tan velvet 


more elaborate styles. 
medium size, fit close 
low the elbow. 


such waists a 


and fitted lining—a 
made of taffeta silk, 
is advisable, even though corsets are 


separate 


now made high- 
er than for sev- 
eral years. A 
waist that is too 
loose and un- 
fitted in appear- 
ance is now un- 
fashionable, and 
women are be- 
ginning to look 
more “trim and 
trig,” to use the 
old-fashioned ex- 
pression, and are 
certainly more 
in keeping with 
the fashions of 
olden time. 

In chiffon vel- 
vet a popular 
model is on the 
blouse order, al- 
though it does 
not blouse. It 
is light gray in 
color, intended 
to be worn with 
a darker shade 
of gray cloth 
costume, and is 
trimmed with 
bands of Ori- 
ental embroid- 
ery and guipure 
lace. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple 
in design, but at 
the same time is 
far smarter 
than many much 

The sleeves, of 
ly to the arm be- 
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such as have been worn during the summer ¥ 
are to be worn all winter, but will require }\ 
a high silk lining. These linings are of India ht 
silk, white or some color, pink or blue, and ; 
can be bought ready-made. The beauty of ' 
many of the lingerie waists of course lies in 4 
the exquisite hand-work, and there is no es- | 
pecial , difference in style from the summer ¢ 










fashions in this respect. In batiste there /\ \ 
is a more marked difference, as shown in the | } y 
illustration. The deep round yoke is of old | /\ \ 
hand embroidery edged with narrow lace, and } 
on the sleeves the embroidered cuffs are fin- 


ished with double lace ruchings. Made in 


SIMPLE VELVET BLOUSE trimmed with guipure 
lace or colored Oriental embroidery 


Taffeta silk separate waists have 
come into favor again, and are more 
or less elaborate. The chiffon taf- 
feta is soft and pliable, and wears 
far better than the taffeta of a few 
years ago. Narrow lace and velvet 





f ribbon trimmings are the most fash- 
z ionable of any, with tucks and 
pleatings. The sleeves are most 


elaborate, but invariably fit closely 
to the arm from elbow to wrist. 
Cut-work and open embroidery are 
used also as trimmings for the 
separate waists, one most charming 
model having yoke and front of 


cut-work: the color of the silk is a ar 
bright blue, several shades lighter 
than the blue cloth of the costume. 

/ 





: ; ‘ Younc Girw’s siouse of blue taffeta with frills of the 
Lingerie and batiste blouse-waists same around bands of heavy white linen cut-work. 
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Simp.e stouse of silk trimmed with little frills of 
the same and narrow lace insertion 


chiffon, this model is quite as effective 
as in batiste with lace instead of em- 
broidery. All of the waists of this de- 
scription are intended to be worn with 
the tailor costumes of coat and skirt, 
all other gowns this year being made 
with skirt and waist of the same 
material. 

Negligée jackets and tea-gowns con- 
tinue to be of most engrossing in- 
terest to the feminine mind, and after 
all there are no garments more dis- 
tinctly feminine. The flowing lines, 
the soft fall and frills of lace or 
chiffon, the light colors, and in truth 
all the many details that go to make 







































up the whole, are so delightfully at- 
tractive that it is not surprising that 
they continue to absorb attention. 
The strange, weird combinations of 
heavy rich materials with light ones, 
of fur and lace, of velvet and ba- 
tiste, are never seen in any other gar- 
ments, so it is small wonder that the 
tea-gown affords a field of fancy new 
all the time. Charmingly original is, 
for instance, the tea-gown of pale 
gray velvet or cloth trimmed with 
chinchilla; made like a long loose coat 
worn over a gown of batiste and lace. 
It is most novel in design, and the 
shaw! collar of chinchilla with the 


FINE BATISTE BLOUSE trimmed with old hand em- 
broidery and lace ; tiny ruches of mousseline. 
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the lower part of the velvet, 
and the flounce of filmy lace 
below shows well in contrast. 
Cashmere has always been 
a favorite material for neg- 
ligée jackets and wrappers, 
and is now more than ever 
in demand. A loose pleated 
jacket of cream-white cash- 
mere with vest, collar, and 
cuffs of tan velvet is extreme- 
ly odd and original in design, 
while the fancy tan and black 
buttons and the narrow black 
velvet on the tan velvet give 
a most distinctive note of 
contrast. A cream - white 
eashmere tea-gown with nar- 
row bands of mink is another 
of this season’s models that 
has been widely copied, while 
in pale blue, mauve, gray, and 
tan are other smart designs. 
Again the lingerie and ba- 
tiste tea-gown finds favor, as 
do also the China silk and (P’ 
the chiffon and chiffon cloth. 
Accordion-pleating as well as ~: 
wider pleats is again fash- * ¢ 
ionable, and with yards and 
yards of material, and yards 
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Ne , ; ye 
and yards of trimming, lace, |, 
\™ or embroidery, these gar- ot 
f ments can cost an incredible [ { 
. sum. On the other hand, it a 
v) is perfectly possible to secure {/ 

on good effects without such a ! 
| great outlay, for the materials \% 
a \ f 
i} to choose from are so widely | 3 
b> varied in price that it would SS 
A seem as though the most PY 
Ne straitened income might be ‘~\ 
y | accommodated. > 
ae Trimmings of lingerie and nat 
\ PICTURKKSQUE TEA-GoWN composed of a semi-fitting princesse tunic lace are woe fashionable on r 


Se > wees <coce j yy 
Pra of gray cloth with chinchilla, worn over lace these ne gligé es, and possess ». 


& * the great advantage that they va 
‘I! large chiffon sleeves is certainly abso- can be cleaned or laundered to ldvk tf 
a; lutely new. Bands of chinchilla in scal- like new. <A broad cape collar and + 
\ lops, with rosettes of satin ribbon, trim _long flowing tabs of fine tucked batiste y 
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and lace trim a_ tea-gown 
charmingly, and can be laun- 
dered or cleaned continually 
without being in any way 
injured. 

There is always much dis- 
cussion as to the advisability 
of light materials. The ob- 
jection is urged that they so 
easily become soiled, whereas 


at 


oy 


= 


A 


«Lj the darker cvlors do not easily 
{> deface. On the other hand, 
) 


the light materials can be 
cleaned and renovated, and 
there is something very 
charming about light colors 
for home wear in contrast to 
the dark colors generally 
chosen for the street. If it is 
not practical to have the light 
colors kept clean and fresh, 
then should dark ones be 
chosen, but if it does not re- 
quire the expenditure of too 
much care and money, light 
effects should be preferred. 
Summer gowns may be 
worn all winter indoors, and 
veiling, grenadine, and even 
batiste gowns made in the 
summer will look smart if 
freshened by new ribbons and 
fresh laces. Indeed, it is a 
mistake to put away such 
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AA 
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ply 

J) gowns for a second season. 
By next summer the styles 

/., may have completely changed, 


and it is consequently far 
wiser to wear the gowns now 
while they are in fashion. 

Separate waists are a boon 
to the woman of limited 
means, and, as has been said, aT. 
silk, lace, and batiste waists 


hese P LL: ° BLACK AND WHITE FOULARD GOowN for an elderly woman; the 
all will be in fashion this frills are of plain white silk, and the cords of black satin. 
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winter. There are bargain 
sales of such waists when real bar- with her needle can have better ma- 
gains can be found if one lives in a terial for the same price, while the 
city; but the woman who is clever _ styles are themselves simple. 
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OR the woman who has to be 
F her own dressmaker, and also 
for the woman who, while not 
obliged to make her own gowns, has, 
nevertheless, to be most economical in 
expenditure for clothes, the fashions 
this winter are at first sight most dis- 
heartening. 
To be sure, there has been for a long 





Most errsctive child’s coat of checked 
wool goods, trimmed with velvet ribbon 


LitTie Boy’s press of tan velours trimmed with 
écru guipure lace bands. 


time so much overelaboration in 
trimming, and all styles have been so 
intricate and involved, that the pres- 
ent state of affairs is in no wise novel. 
So the clever woman must once again 
prepare herself for the solving of a 
hard problem—that of being well 
gowned at little cost at a time when 
unparalleled extravagance in dress 
reigns supreme. 

The long coat reaching to the hem 
of the skirt is an economical pur- 
chase, if that style of garment is be- 
coming, for under it can be worn an 
old gown. These coats are made 
either tight-fitting or with fitted back 
and loose fronts, or loose from. the 


shoulders. Either dark or light cloth 
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is fashionable, but dark blue, red, or 
brown is the best investment, as it 
will not so easily soil as a lighter 
color, while, if it seems too sombre, 
it can easily be lightened by the em- 
broidered velvet collar and cuffs that 
are so smart this winter. 

Long coats for street costumes are 
fashionable this season, and the three- 
quarter length also, and the short 
jackets as well. These last are much 
easier to make than the long coats, 
and in fact are not very difficult for 
a clever seamstress to turn out. Very 
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Seat Fuk jJacKetr and Havana-brown cloth 
skirt; vest and border of cloth. 


PERKY 


smart, for instance, are the street 
costumes of cheviot or cloth, 
made with the circular or six- 
teen - gored skirt trimmed with 
bias bands of the material edged 
with white or some contrasting 
color. If so desired, the edge can 
be of the same color as the ma- 
terial, but of silk, satin, or velvet. 


ELpERLY Lapy’s Gown of white wool with black hair-line A short Eton jacket, double- 
stripes ; little plissée frills of black silk. breasted and trimmed to match 
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CLOTH sSTKEET Gown with black satin belt 
and tiny revers at neck and wrists 


the skirt, is most attractive, and 
the costume is smart enough for 
any occasion when a cloth gown 
ean be worn. 

Many of the advance models 
that are set forth for young girls 
are quite practical for older 
women, and there are quantities 
of smart serge costumes that can 
be classed under this head. The 
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inevitable blue serge, for instance, is 
always a great favorite, and the model 
that has bias bands of taffeta on the 
skirt, and a short jacket with facings 
of the taffeta and gilt buttons, is an 
excellent design for an older woman 
to copy in serge, cheviot, or light- 


GRAY-CHECK CHEVIOT WALKING DRESS; trimmings 
of bias bands edged with white cloth or braid. 


weight cloth, and when velvet is sub- 


stituted for taffeta the gown is an 
extremely smart one. Incidentally it 
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makes up charmingly, and need not ~ 
be at all an expensive gown. 

Ready-made costumes, even the most 
expensive, are now sold without a silk 
lining to the skirt. In some respects 
this is not such a bad plan, for a 


separate silk lining or drop-skirt can 





PAR) 


LitTLe CHILp’s FrocK of fine lawn and tucks put 
together with beading 


may be remarked that this special de- 
sign is most effective and smart for a 
schoolgirl for an afternoon or church 
costume. 

The gored or cireular skirts are 
easier for an amateur to undertake 
than the pleated ones that have been 
fashionable for so long, and with a 
good pattern the three-flounced skirts 
are also possible. A popular model 
that is far less intricate than it ap- 
pears has three flounces around the 





SIMPLE WHITE SATIN EVENING GOWN with deep 
flounce and sleeves of tulle; bands of white roses. 


RD 

sides and back. The Eton jacket is 

also trimmed with three capes to perfectly well do duty for more than ch 
match the flounces, the capes not go- one gown. Great care should be taken, 

. ing over the sleeves. In cloth this however, that the skirt is well fitted. Ni 
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II—THE 


Three-fourths of the demands existing in the 
world to-day are romantic; founded on visions, 
idealisms, hopes, and affections, and the regula- 
tion of the purse, is, in its essence, regulation of 
the imagination and the heart.—RUSKIN. 


LL that has entered into the suburban 
A dweller’s problem enters into that of 
the city dweller,—rent, food, clothes, 
education, provision against death and disa- 
bility, replenishing furniture and linen, buy- 
ing books and providing a certain amount of 
recreation. All these enter in, but the city 
dweller will find that the incidental list which 
cuts such a small figure under more primitive 
conditions will assume alarming proportions 
in the city. Car fare alone is a big item, 
when the trips of all the family are counted. 
The man’s expense account will be larger, for 
he must buy lunches, pay car fare regularly, 
and he will have, too, many more temptations 
to spend money. His wants will be increased 
over his country cousin’s desires. It is safe 
to say that a city dweller should have fully 
$150 per month to live in the same style that 
the suburban dweller accomplishes on $100. 
The moment the monthly salary crosses the 
bare necessity line, that moment the horizon 
of wants begins to widen. For every dollar 
the salary increases, the imagination finds a 
place for two dollars, three dollars, four or 
five. A great part of the demands existing in 
the world to-day are romantic. How shall 
the imagination be schooled, where shall the 
line be drawn? It should be considered a part 
of morality to live within the income, but on 
every side there seems to be an attempt to 
stretch the $1000 income to a $2000 seale; the 
$2000 income to a $3000 scale; $3000 is made 
to do duty for $5000; and $5000 is thinly 
stretched to the breaking-point to simulate a 
$10,000 income. With every added dollar the 
horizon of wants will widen, unless the imagi- 
nation is wisely schooled. Sadly do we need 
training to draw the line between wants and 
needs. 
The great pity of our American life is that 
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we allow our pace to be set, not by the mod- 
erate ones, but by the immoderate ones. We 
are money mad. The old conservative ideas 
on which men of former times conducted 
business and built their fortunes have been 
swept aside by new methods of risk and 
daring that often succeed because of favor- 
ing circumstances. The old philosophy of 
conservatism is replaced by a philosophy of 
buceaneering. New, new, everything is new 
and different. Our moorings are gone. We 
know not what to think. But the laws are 
immutable which declare that it is not pos- 
sible for all the people to spend more than 
they earn, nor can reckless extravagance fail 
to end some time in disaster. 


To an onlooker, standing idly by in any 
busy city street, it would seem that the chief 
occupation of men was to earn money, that of 
women to spend it. The men are passing to 
and fro in the streets, intent evidently upon 
getting somewhere in the shortest possible 
time, or they are in their offices, or in the 
stores behind the counter, or working at their 
trades, but everywhere they seem to be busy 
at that indefinite business of earning a living. 
But the women, except those employed in 
commercial life, seem to be busy spending 
money. What is this money for which the 
men so eagerly and so strenuously and some- 
times so savagely strive? this money which the 
women so feverishly spend? 

The great stores of our great cities are often 
like palaces in their architecture. No expense 
is spared to make these stores attractive. 
Every comfort and convenience is provided 
for the women who frequent them; beautiful 
resting-rooms with comfortable chairs, and 
dainty writing-desks with all the accessories 
for a hasty note; sick-rooms with trained 
nurses in attendance; luxurious lavatories; 
and lunch-rooms which provide the best the 
season affords, with faultless service. Out- 
side, the windows are filled with marvellous 
creations in gowns, bonnets, and femin‘ne 
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luxuries that fill the unsophisticated gazer 
with awe, that give the philosopher food for 
thought, but which awaken unquenchable de- 
sires in many an otherwise contented heart. 
Inside, the counters are stacked with count- 
less things, necessary and useless, attractively 
displayed. Up and down the narrow aisles 
surge the women buyers, feeling a piece of 
goods here, examining something there, now 
bending over some exquisite trifle, or passing 
carelessly on. From eight in the morning 
until six in the evening this human tide 
surges in and out through the doors, breaks 
down through the aisles, stopping occasionally 
at some counter like pieces of driftwood left 
high and dry on the beach awhile, until the 
next wave comes to wash them out to sea 
again. 

If women are more economical than men, 
as is sometimes stated, it is to be wondered 
at. Why should they be? The woman shop- 
per is led in various ways to feel that she is a 
most important person. Obsequious clerks, 
under penalty of dismissal, wait upon her 
patiently, or call attention to their choicest 
wares. The merchants spare no opportunity 
to part her from the contents of her purse, 
the while they flatter her vanity. The whole 
vast store, with all its wonders and all its 
trash, exists for her. Seemingly innocent 
temptations pull at her purse strings, and 
pleasant trifles wheedle her with their cheap- 
ness. The modern store is a veritable palace 
of temptation. The weak are allured with 
promises of credit, the strong are often be- 
guiled before they are aware, while thought- 
less women are likely to gather the impression 
that the adornment of their persons and the 
beautification of the home are the chief ends 
of money-spending. 

In no other place can the truth be brought 
home so forcibly that women are the real 
spenders of the civilized world, than in a busy 
store thronged with women gayly dressed as 
for a social gathering, and women plainly 
dressed, and some in shabby clothes. The 
stores are filled with women, not men, shop- 
pers. It is the women who do the marketing, 
who buy the groceries, the milk, the ice, the 
family stores, the children’s clothes and their 
own. As society is at present constituted, the 
spending of money, in the majority of cases, 
falls to the women. Then since women are 
mainly the spenders of the world, they should 
bestow as much thought on that work as the 
men bestow on earning. 


AND MONEY-SPENDING 
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The earning of money has been made so 
overwhelmingly important that the spending 
of it has been lost sight of entirely. It has 
been taken for granted that any one can 
spend money, the earner especially having the 
right to do as he pleases with his own. Yet 
as wreck after wreck has gone down in the 
sea of disaster, it has often come with power- 
ful emphasis even to the densest of people, 
that there may be skill in spending money 
properly. But there has been little attempt to 
solve the problem. To earn money, to get a 
living, is the goal to which every boy, and 
now many of the girls, bend their energies. 
But the spending of that money, often so 
painfully won, who is there to train them in 
that easy work? To spend money is the 
easiest thing in the world; to spend it wisely 
is fully as difficult as earning it. 

Tacitly, and seemingly in the nature of 
things, the world has given to men the earning 
of money, to women the spending of it. But 
for the earners it has compiled its wisdom and 
experience, has opened colleges, schools, uni- 
versities, has spared no expense to train those 
who are to earn money, but the spenders it 
has left alone, throwing out a proverb now 
and then, as it gazes in surprise upon some 
particularly flagrant case of spendthrift. 
Whether or not this getting of money is the 
most important part is now an open question, 
the affirmative being blatantly upheld by the 
strenuous apostles of the golden calf success 
the negative being championed by a small, too 
small, minority. Is the getting of money all? 
Pray tell of what value is money unless you 
can exchange it for something you want or 
need? Will money feed you? Will it clothe 
you? Will it make you happier? Not unless 
you exchange it for these other things—food, 
clothing, your heart’s desire. The money is 
no good unless you can exchange it, and what 
is this exchange but spending? Your well- 
being, your happiness, depend not so much 
upon what you earn as upon what your 
earnings buy. 

While proportion of expenditure is the 
secret of sane spending, there is a deeper pur- 
pose in it all. It is a false prosperity in which 
there are such glaring inequalities of wealth 
as now obtain. Society is like a vast, un- 
stable pyramid, resting upon the great, broad 
foundation of the laboring class, working for 
small wages. Above in serried tiers, are class 
upon class of salaried and business people, 
while at the top is a heavy, unwieldy mass, 
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unwieldy not in point of numbers, but in the 
bulk of their accumulations, that at the least 
hint of any displacement threatens the whole 
vast pyramid with destruction. 

To change the figure. Society now resem- 
bles the various modes of locomotion. The 
slave in his shackles, borne down by poverty, 
is trying to catch up with the walker, who in 
turn is trying to overtake the light runner. 
The runner is trying to catch up with the 
man on horseback, who is spurring his steed 
to keep up with the cycler just ahead. The 
cycler is straining every nerve to overtake the 
automobile which is racing with the express 
in a vain attempt to keep the pace. Looking 
at such a race, there might seem a great show 
of speed, but how long could it last? 

We are suffering from a lack of courage 
to live openly within our means. Every 
family apes the family just a little better off. 
Some families have no higher ideal than to 
live in a fashionable neighborhood, in order 
to attain a certain false prestige. Yet there 
are people worth knowing who do not have 
hard-wood floors, nor Persian rugs, who are 
living quiet, useful lives in unfashionable 
neighborhoods; and strong, noble men and 
women have come from honest, unpretentious 
homes. 

It is the salaried class who have brought 
about a new condition. Men working on good 
salaries, liable to be changed in a week’s time 
to some other place, do not find it to their 
advantage to buy a home. Their position de- 
mands and should allow a comfortable place 
with pleasing surroundings in which to live. 
The demand for rented property in cities has 
resulted in the building of hundreds of apart- 
ments, beautiful as palaces, fitted up with 
every convenience and luxury, and calculated 
to suit the most fastidious taste. It is the 
day of fancy prices in rents. Let not the 
woman cheat herself into believing that with 
a high-priced, steam-heated flat, partly fur- 
nished with pier-glass, sideboard, range, and 
ice-box, she can retrench enough on other ex- 
penses to make good a big deficit in the rent 
proportion. It can be done, but the end is 
bitterness. The imagination must be schooled 
in this first great need. A refusal to pay ex- 
orbitani rents might result in the building of 
apartments within the easy reach of ordinary 
people who do not care to give over the 
monthly check to the landlord in order to get 
back the change and a receipt. 

It is time women began to get rational ideas 
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on the subject of money. This certain fixed 
sum called salary constitutes the motive 
power of the household, and it is the wife’s 
business, far more than her husband’s, to 
know how far that power will carry them and 
at what speed. The vital question is not so 
much what is earned as how the earnings are 
spent. The philosophy that all the fault of 
failure lies with the woman is of course ab- 
solutely false, so also the fallacy that the man 
alone earns the living. The living is gotten 
quite as much in sane spending as in hard 
earning. Just how far-reaching is the ever- 
increasing demand for more money in the 
home, just what part it plays in the ethics 
of the business world, will never be known. 
Graft is an ugly word, yet many a saintly 
woman, clothed, fed, and kept in idleness upon 
the same, bewails, no doubt, the tendency to 
evil in the world, and wonders why men are 
so dishonest. 

The spinninz-wheel has been exchanged for 
an account-book, and the modern woman, 
freed somewhat from physical toil, should not 
shirk this new and far more trying labor, 
mental now instead of muscular. To make 
this comfortable, yet under modern conditions 
rather small, salary of $150 do duty for a 
man, woman, and a growing family, means 
the exercise of much ingenuity and a severe 
schooling of the imagination. The city 
dweller with $150 to spend will have am- 
bitious wants. Her imagination and that of 
the whole family will be fed continually by 
the brilliant displays in the stores, by the 
seductive bargains advertised from day to 
day, and by the daily glimpses of wealth and 
luxury on every side. Theatres, concerts, and 
attractions in abundance will appeal to them. 
A servant-maid will seem not a luxury, but a 
necessity, and unless the rent and clothing 
proportions are kept down and the incidental 
list revised frequently, the comfortable salary 
will make the family poorer than their neigh- 
bors with a less income but fewer wants. 

The temptations of city life are hard to 
resist; material things are cheaper, but the 
wants are more ambitious. Whatever may 
be saved in any one item is likely to be spent 
in keeping up the pace, or in the small trifles 
by which the money seems to melt away. Re- 
pressing the imagination is the moral duty 
of the city dweller, for on every hand there is 
reckless extravagance and foolish display 
that keep pushing the average expenditure 
higher and higher each year. 
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However, it is not vanity, but good sense, 
to clothe ourselves becomingly, to know what 
looks best upon us and to buy accordingly. 
The study of materials and their comparative 
wearing utility, the suitability of color, style, 
and harmony, is a vital subject. It is one 
of the primary needs of life from a civilized 
standpoint, but one on which women bestow 
far too much thought for the ornamental side 
alone. 

In a way, the city family must live from 
hand to mouth, for they cannot buy large 
quantities at reasonable prices in the fall and 
store them for winter use as house dwellers 
can do. Owing to lack of proper storage 
room, they must buy in smaller quantities, 
paying always market price, making a con- 
siderable advance in the cost of living. 

All these things must be taken into account 
by the guardian of the purse—the wife and 
mother—when making up her own proportion 
of expenditures. A homely old proverb de- 
clares that a woman can throw out more with 
a spoon than a man ean bring in with a 
shovel, Perhaps in years to come we will 
? in school and col- 
lege, which will be the summing up of a large 
field of knowledge for the benefit of every 
individual, and particularly for domestic 
women. Think what such a course would in- 
volve from a domestic point of view—sanita- 
tion, hygiene, diet, physiology, artistic train- 
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ing in colors, textile knowledge and economy. 
It takes a high degree of skill to stretch a 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar income to the needs 
and wants of an ambitious family of average 
size, living in a city under modern conditions, 
for the “city dollar” is indeed shrunken. 

The problems of suburban life teach that 
proportion of expenditure is a matter of wis- 
dom, but the problem of city life is to with- 
stand temptation, to make a sane choice from 
a bewildering display, to watch closely lest 
the income be frittered away on things that 
make us no happier nor better. It is a matter 
of morals to live within the income, to provide 
for mental and spiritual growth as well as 
bodily needs. The future must be provided 
for, and a provision made against the time 
when sickness and death shall come, or old 
age and disability. These problems are as 
much women’s as men’s, perhaps more the 
former’s. The ethics of plus and minus must 
be obeyed. Just so surely as there is unwise 
spending in too great a proportion, just so 
surely will there follow discomfort and un- 
happiness. 

Be sure of one thing. To the average man 
his salary is as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. It is the straight line to which 
all sentiment and all wants and all imagina- 
tion must square themselves, No sentiment, 
no tears, will make 2+-2—5, nor can you sub- 
tract 4 from 3 in safety, or do it long. 





A WISH 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I wou.tp live long enough to know 


The worth and fairness of my foe; 


But never long enough to say, 


“One was my friend but yesterday.”’ 


I would live long enough to wring 


New laughter from old blundering; 


But never long enough to find 


That age left all of tears behind. 
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NCE more the snow and ice, the 
() blazing fires, the holly and mistletoe 
of Christmas! The very word fills us 
with thoughts of good cheer and overflow- 
ing hospitality. No trouble is too great to 
make our homes speak of the spirit of the 
day. 
There is a fancy just now for the miniature 
little trees, oddly clipped, which may well be 


utilized for the Christmas dinner - table. 
After hanging the 
dining-room with 


ground-pine and holly, 
arrange a mat of holly 
in the centre of the 
table, and stand on it 
a candelabrum set with 
red candles, with 
smaller mats here and 
there with individual 
candles. Then put 
some of these odd little 
trees about, and you 
will have a delightfully 
quaint effect. They 
come of _ triangular 
shape, or round, or in 
the tall, slender poplar 
shapes; besides these, 
there are lovely little 
copper pots filled with 
artificial holly which 
may be used instead of 
the little trees, with a 
charming effect also. 
For a _ simple family 
dinner one may also use the holly and candles 
as before, but introduce the idea of Christ- 
mas bells. A large hoop wound with holly 
or vines may be suspended by wires from the 
ceiling, a large papier-maché bell hung from 
the centre with red ribbons and holly inter- 
twined, with a dozen or more small bells hung 
with narrower ribbons from the hoop, each 
bell with a bit of holly fastened to it. With 
this the table may have place-cards of little 
cardboard bells, and the red cranberry jelly 
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and perhaps the ices may carry out the same 
shape. 

Roast goose is the traditional dish for 
Christmas day, but as many families prefer 
to have turkey instead, two menus are given 
with the different dishes as a main course: 


Grapefruit. 

Clear soup with croitons. 
Radishes, celery, salted nuts, olives. 
“Oysters gratin, a la 

Crane. 
Chicken and ham tim- 
bale with cream sauce. 
Roast goose with prune 
and rice stuffing; giblet 
gravy; sweet potatoes; 

French string beans. 


Cranberry sherbet in 
Christmas cups. 
Breast of partridge 


with dressed lettuce. 
Plum - pudding jelly 
with whipped cream. 
Coffee, nuts, and 
raisins. 


For the oysters, but- 
ter a baking-dish and 
put in a layer of 
soft fine bread crumbs. 
Put in next a layer of 
medium - sized oysters, 
bits of butter, salt, pap- 
rika, and a layer of 
soft crumbs; then 
moisten with sherry and a little strained 
oyster juice mixed; put on another layer of 
oysters and seasoning and crumbs, and so 
fill the dish, with crumbs on top. Cover with 
bits of butter and bake in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes and serve at once. This dish 
may be prepared in individual dishes and 
baked six minutes. 

The timbale is an excellent and easily pre- 
pared entrée. Take three-quarters of a cup 
of cold chicken breast, cut into fine bits, and 
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Next make a sherbet by adding the 
juice of half a lemon to a quart of 
strained cranberry sauce, sweetening 
it well, and freeze to a mush. Serve 
it in pretty little white crépe-paper 
cups which come on purpose for the 
day. One is a miniature bag tied up 
with holly and red ribbon, with the 
words “ Plum Pudding” in gilt let- 
ters on the front. Another is a spark- 
ling snowball with a little gilded 
snow-shovel fastened to the top. 

The game course following may be 
slices of breast of partridge or any 
‘game to be found in the generous 
markets of the season, served with 
French-dressed lettuce. After this 
may come tht usual plum-pudding 








MINIATURE TREES FOR DINNER FAVORS. 
half a cup of cold boiled ham, also cut up. 
Put these twice through the meat-chopper 
and pound fine. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
butter with one of flour and half a cup of 
chicken stock or strained gravy, and cook 
thoroughly; mix in the meat, stir well, and 
cool. When very cold fold in half a cup of 
cream, whipped, with the beaten whites of 
two eggs; butter small moulds, fill 
each one half full of the mixture, 
and bake in a pan of water. Turn 
out and put a spoonful of rich cream 
sauce by each one. The dish is pret- 
tier if a little star of truffle be put 
into each mould before the mousse is 
poured in. 

In selecting the goose try and get 
that is large, but young and 
tender, and not too fat. If there is 
any doubt in the matter, parboil the 
bird for at least an hour the day be- 
fore you need it. A _ very nice 
stuffing for goose is this: Soak a 
quarter of a pound of prunes over- 
night, and cook till nearly tender. Put a cup 
of rice into a quart of cold water and slowly 
bring it to a boil, rinse, and drain in a sieve. 
Add the prune juice and more water if nec- 
essary to make a pint and a half altogether, 
and cook the rice with a little salt, till nearly 
done and all the water is absorbed. Cut the 
prunes into bits. Add twelve large chestnuts 
blanched and cut up, and the rice, half a 
cup of melted butter and salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix lightly and stuff the goose. 


one 


THE CAKE 


given in the second menu, or, for 
those who find this too rich and 
heavy a dish, yet wish to keep to the 
traditions for the day, there is this new and 
delicious plum-pudding jelly to be substituted: 
Put half a box of gelatine into a cup of cold 
water and soak half an hour; heat a pint of 
milk in the double boiler, and when hot dis- 
solve a cup of sugar in it and an ounce and 
a half of melted chocolate. Put a heaping 
cup of stoned raisins, a cup of washed cur- 





WITH IMITATION HOLLY WREATH. 
rants, half a cup of sliced citron, and a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and one of cloves into 
a very little warm water on the stove, to 
soften and mellow. When the milk and 
chocolate are well mixed, pour them over the 
gelatine and strain into a bowl. As soon as it 
begins to grow firm stir in the fruit and put 
into a mould. Turn out on a platter, surround 
with whipped cream, and edge with holly. 
This will look and taste like a veritable plum 
pudding. 
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This second menu is quite different from 
the first, but has the same flavor of Christ- 
mas day: 


Oysters on the half-shell; celery, and horse- 
radish. 
Clear soup. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 





TWO NOVEL CHRISTMAS SHERBET CUPS. 
Deviled scallops in little dishes. 
Chicken pie. 

Roast turkey; cranberry jelly; browned po- 
tatoes; French pease. 

Dressed lettuce with tomato crescents. 
Christmas plum pudding. 
Ice-cream with small cakes. 

Coffee, cheese, and wafers. 


The scallops are to be scalded and 
the juice saved; when cold chop them 
fine, and add half the quantity of 
soft bread crumbs, salt and cayenne, 
a sprinkling of chopped parsley, a 
piece of softened butter as large as 
a walnut, and then enough of the 
juice to make a stiff batter. Put into 
little ramekins, or in large scallop- 
shells, cover with crumbs and butter, 
and brown in the oven. This is a 
new sort of chicken pie, sometimes 
ealled a chicken pudding, and will 
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flour to make a stiff batter. Fold in the 
beaten whites of the eggs, pour over the 
chicken, and bake till it is brown. Thicken 


slightly the stock left in the saucepan and 
pass in the gravy-boat. Cut-up mushrooms 
or a pint of small oysters are a most delicious 
addition to this excellent dish. 

As there is no game course after the roast, 
it is unnecessary to have a sherbet; 
a plain !ettuce salad may follow with 
these pretty crescents: Cook for 
twenty minutes half a can of toma- 
toes with a tablespoonful of sugar, 
a slice of onion, three cloves, salt 
and pepper, and strain. Return to 
the fire and thicken with two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch cooked 
smooth with four of water, and 
add a beaten egg and remove at once. 
Pour into a shallow till the 
tomato is less than an inch thick, 
and when perfectly cold cut into 
crescents with a round biscuit-cutter. 
Dip into fine crumbs, beaten egg, and crumbs 
again, and fry in deep fat in a wire basket. 
Drain on paper, and cold or hot. 

Another plan is to dispense with the plum 
pudding and have Christmas cake. This is 
a famous rule: 

One pound of butter, one of flour, one of 
sugar, four of currants, five of seeded raisins, 
one of sliced citron; one cup of brandy, one 


pan 


serve 








be found nice for a change: Cut up 
two chickens and remove all tthe 
large bones; fry in a very hot pan 
for five minutes only with two or three slices 
of onion and a dozen bits of salt pork; put 
the chicken into a deep saucepan with just 
enough hot water to cover, and simmer till 
tender. Take it from the pan, drain, and ar- 
range it in a baking-dish. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs, add a cup of milk, a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, salt and pepper, and enough 


PLUM 


PUDDING JELLY WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
twelve eggs, 
beaten separately; two oranges chopped fine; 
two teaspoonfuls each of mace and clove, 
three each of cinnamon and nutmeg, one of 
soda mixed in the molasses. A little candied 
orange peel and some rose-water may be add- 
ed if one chooses. Bake four and a half 
hours in a moderate oven. 


of sherry, one of molasses; 


















ALF 
solve themselves if the value and im- 
portance of the work of the family 

caterer were understood and appreciated. If 


the domestic problems would 


before the members of her house- 
hold the right assortment of food, so appe- 
tizingly prepared that they eat it without in- 
sisting upon less wholesome favorite dishes, 
she has done more to keep them well and 
happy than anybody realizes. The woman 
who caters for her husband so intelligently 
that his working capacity is kept up to the 
top notch, literally earns at least half the 
family The average man never 
dreams of the share his wife has in earning 
his wages, but she has it—sometimes. Many 
women are so ignorant of the best foods and 
so indifferent to the best methods of prepar- 
ing them, that they hinder rather than help 
the outside partner. The woman who goes 
into a matrimonial partnership without know- 
ing thoroughly the trade of housekeeping is 
a fraud and false pretender, just as her hus- 
band would be if he did not know his trade 
or business or profession well enough to 
finance the new household. She has taken 
upon herself the responsibility of making 
this joint home a place where comfort, health, 
and happiness are to be*found; he has the 
responsibility of furnishing the necessary 
funds. Each has an equal share in earning 
the family income and in making the home 
a success. If women realized this they would 
not be so anxious to turn the cooking over to 
an incompetent maid while they engage in 
some money-earning occupation.. If men 
understood it, the money question which 
causes heartburnings to so many women, and 
discord in what otherwise would be har- 
monious households, would cease to trouble. 
No man would think that he supported his 
wife; he would know that a good housekeeper 
more than earns her keep any time. 

Every little girl ought to be taught to cook, 
not merely how to make chocolate layer-cake 
and lemon pie and a few other fancies, but 
how to make up a meal so the food elements 


she sets 


income. 
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will be properly balanced. Our meals need to 
be something more than something to eat. 
Each one ought to contain the proper pro- 
portions of heat and energy and flesh-pro- 
ducing elements. In addition they ought to 
be so appetizingly prepared that the mem- 
bers of the household will eat what is set be- 
fore them instead of insisting on less nourish- 
ing favorite dishes. Most of us regulate our 
diet according to our palates and not in ac- 
cord with our need for nourishment to keep 
our bodies in good health. The function of 
food is to keep the human machinery run- 
ning, just as the purpose of fuel is to keep 
the machinery of a factory going. There is 
this difference, as a rule. The engineer is 
very careful to select for his engine the fuel 
which will give the greatest force at the 
smallest expense, but for himself, a much 
more delicate and intricate piece of ma- 
chinery, he will select what pleases his palate, 
without a thought as to whether it’s the fuel 
that will produce most force and strength 
and energy, the greatest working power. 
Most of the illnesses from which grown-up 
people suffer are the result of this careless- 
ness in the choice of fuel. Half the babies 
born, or nearly half, die before they are five 
years old, most of them because of mistakes 
in feeding. The universal stomach trouble 
which has made millionaires of our patent- 
medicine fakirs is a terrible indictment of 
the ignorant American cook. Not that she 
can’t get up tasty dishes; nobody makes better 
pie or rarebits. But to the force units in her 
daily menu she gives never a thought. It’s 
like giving a child a steady diet of chocolate 
eandy. Of course he’ll like it, but all sorts 
of ills follow. 

Instead of being regarded as it is, cooking 
ought to be a highly honored occupation. If 
it were women would more often make it a 
study, instead of picking it up haphazard. 
Not one cook in ten thousand knows that 
cooking is a chemical process. The choice of 
food and the proper preparation of it are 
infinitely more important than the choice of 
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clothing or household furniture, but usually 
it is rated as fourth or fifth in importance. 
The object of cooking is to add to the diges- 
tibility of the raw material. Unintelligently 
done, .it only adds indigestibility. Important 
as cooking is, however, it is not so vital as the 
choice of foods and the serving of them in 
their proper relation. Foods are divided into 
two general classes, the nitrogenous or flesh- 
forming foods and the carbonaceous or heat- 
producing foods, The former are necessary 
to repair the daily waste of tissue. The car- 
bonaceous are the source of our 
strength and energy. The flesh-formers are 
chiefly lean meats, eggs, fish, milk, cheese, 
nuts, pease, oatmeal, rye, wheat, corn. The 
heat producers are vegetables, cereals, fruits, 
milk, eggs, and fats of meats. Some foods 
combine both elements. Served in their 
proper proportions, they keep the human ma- 
chinery running without friction. When one 
predominates ills follow. 

This knowledge of food values is of par- 
ticular importance just now when the various 
investigators of the meat trust have shown us 
the unwholesomeness of much of the meat 
now in the market. Comparatively little 
fresh meat is to be had. Most of it has been 
kept in cold storage or treated with boracic 
acid or some other chemical. This is bad for 
any stomach, and for people with deiicate 
digestive apparatus it is positively dangerous. 

For the cook who wishes to substitute vige- 
tables for meat, a knowledge of food values 
is imperative. Some vegetables are perfect 
substitutes for meat. You might grow strong 
and vigorous on. them, while if you made a 
wrong choice, your family would slowly 
starve to death. All the grains, such as whole 
wheat, rice, barley, oats, corn, are perfect 
substitutes for meat. They have the same 
nutritive value without the wastes of ani- 
mal flesh. Nuts, cheese, pease, beans, lentils, 
raisins, figs, bananas, are meat foods. Toma- 
toes, onions, celery, asparagus, carrots, beets, 
spinach, apples, are all valuable and im- 
portant articles of diet, but if you attempted 
to make them the basis of your dietary, your 
family would either starve or strike. Many 
vegetables have medicinal value which if 
more widely understood would diminish the 
need for drugs and the doctor. Raisins, 
grapes, asparagus, spinach, lentils, carrots, 
contain considerable iron. They are valuable 
for anemic people. Celery, onions, carrots, 
and lettuce are nervines and should occur fre- 
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quently in the diet of the high-strung nerv- 
ous person. They may be served in a va- 
riety of ways, together or separately or in 
combination with other foods. With the ad- 
dition of milk and butter, they become nu- 
tritious. Carrots are délicious in combina- 
tion with celery or onions or beets. The 
cereals may be served in a variety of ways, 
by themselves as bread or mushes with milk, 
cream, or fruit juices; in soups, purées, and 
puddings. Eggs take the place of meat al- 
ways. Two eggs equal in food value the 
quantity of beefsteak usually served to one 
person. The nutritive qualities of nuts are 
not usually appreciated. Many people claim 
to find them indigestible, but this is nearly 
always because they are eaten at the end of 
a meal when the stomach is already full. 
Nuts are a concentrated food, and when eaten 
should form the most substantial part of the 
repast. They should be seasoned with salt, 
and if ground are easier to digest. Nuts cov- 
ered with butter and heated in the oven are 
all but indigestible. Consumed in any quan- 
tity by a delicate person they may cause an 
acute attack of indigestion, which of course 
will be laid at the door of the nuts. The nuts, 
however, are innocent enough; the trouble lies 
in soaking them with hot fat. Nut sand- 
wiches, consisting of thin slices of brown 
bread and a filling of chopped and seasoned 
nuts, are wholesome and nutritious. A meal 
consisting of nut or cheese sandwiches, a 
salad of lettuce and string beans and a 
whipped-cream dessert, would contain all the 
necessary food elements and be much better 
suited to hot weather than one of roast beef, 
potatoes, rice pudding, pickles, and the usual 
assortment of digestion-destroyers. 

Different avocations ought to be taken 
into consideration in arranging the daily bill 
of fare. People who work indoors at seden- 
tary occupations cannot digest as much or as 
hearty food as men doing active labor out-of- 
doors. Very often people come from the 
country robust, vigorous, and full of energy. 
After a few years in the city workshop they 
become listless, stoop-shouldered, and hag- 
gard, all their vigor and energy gone. The 
city life is not nearly so much to blame as 
their ignorance of the relation of food to 
health. In the country they throve on a diet 
of corned beef, cabbage, and potatoes, ham, 
salt pork, and beans, pancakes and pie. Their 
active life out-of-doors and plentiful drink- 
ing of good spring water enabled them to 
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digest it all without trouble. They have con- 
tinued the same diet, working ten hours daily 
in a close city factory, riding home at night 
in a stuffy car, and sleeping in tightly closed 
The result is a breakdown of the 
overworked digestive apparatus. 

Ignorance and prejudice hedge this ques- 
tion all about as they do so many others of 
vital importance to human progress. When 
housewives have acquired some knowledge of 
what is wholesome in the line of food, they 
do not find it easy to convert their families. 
A man will prefer fried beefsteak, fried pota- 
toes, doughnuts and coffee, and a headache 
later, to cereal, coddled eggs, and fruit, and 
clear-headedness and energy. Much may be 
done with the children, however, by begin- 
ning their training early enough. 

The housewife who wishes to change the 
dietary of her household should go about it 
diplomatically. The flesh-pots have a firm 
hold on the modern Egyptians. Even the 
Promised Land of health and success cannot 
keep them from turning about unless you are 
mistress of the fine art of finesse. First of 
all you should learn to make perfect vegetable 
purées and soups. To cook vegetables so they 
will appeal to palate and eye requires no 
mean skill. Nothing is more unappetizing 
than badly cooked, water-soaked vegetables. 
Begin by substituting a well-made purée for 
the meat dish at the supper or luncheon ta- 
ble. Try eggs instead of meat for breakfast. 
Reduce the use of meat to once a day. Then 
once in a while have eggs or fish or vegetables 
as the principal dish at dinner. It is a great 
mistake to cram any new theory down your 
family’s throat. Give it to them a taste at 
a time, and they’ll grow enthusiastic. Change 
all at once and you'll arouse opposition which 
will make change impossible. 

Most people eat altogether too much meat. 
This induces a hankering for stimulants. A 
well-known student of sociological phenomena 
ventures the opinion that the increased use 
of vegetables and fruits will do more to pro- 
mote temperance than all the arguments of 
the prohibitionists. 
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It has been urged frequently that vegetable 
diet is much cheaper than one in which meat 
figures largely. This is extremely doubtful 
except where Spartan frugality marks the 


table. Vegetable diet may be as costly as 
meat. Its advantages are in its greater 
healthfulness, particularly for sedentary 
workers. 


Here are a few specimen “ no meat ” menus: 

Breakfast.—Steamed eggs on . shredded- 
wheat biscuit, melons, bread and butter, coffee. 
Luncheon.—Apple, celery, and nut salad; 
bread and butter, buttermilk. Dinner.— 
Pea soup, omelet, creamed potatoes, lettuce 
salad, French dressing; lemon jelly, coffee. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal and milk, Graham 
gems, honey, oranges, coffee. Luncheon.— 
Pea soup, toasted crackers; rice pudding. 
Dinner.—Baked haddock, egg sauce, baked 
potatoes, salad of cucumbers and onions; 
black coffee, wafers, and cheese. 

Breakfast.—Eggs on toasted white bread, 
sliced tomatoes, brown bread, coffee. 
Luncheon.—Hot chocolate, bread and butter. 
Dinner.—Spinach soup, macaroni and cheese, 
lettuce, celery, and peppergrass salad, float- 
ing-island, coffee. 

Breakfast.—Shredded-wheat biscuit, warm- 
ed in oven, grape juice, tomato toast, coffee. 
Luncheon.—Cream cheese and brown-bread 
sandwiches, Graham crackers, grape juice. 
Dinner.—Purée of old pease with croiitons, 
salad of walnuts, apple, and celery with 
French dressing, baked rice pudding, coffee, 
cheese, wafers. 

Breakfast.—Blueberries and cream, steam- 
ed eggs on toast, bread and butter, coffee. 
Luncheon.—Gingerbread and _ buttermilk, 
crackers and honey. Dinner.—Baked white 
beans, baked potatoes; tomato salad, mayon- 
naise dressing, snow pudding, coffee. 

Breakfast.—Breakfast food and cream, 
boiled eggs, baked potatoes, apple sauce, corn 
bread, coffee. Luncheon.—Pea soup, crofi- 
tons, whole-wheat bread and butter. Din- 
ner.—Barley soup, Lima beans, mashed pota- 
toes, cabbage salad, mayonnaise dressing, 
black coffee, cheese, wafers. 
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attractive articles 
from ribbons that 

even fingers unaccustomed to the needle 
are tempted to turn the pretty strips of silk 
to account at the season of universal gift- 
making; while the deft needlewoman makes 
every scrap tell in the dainty trifles with 
which she enriches her friends at Christmas- 
tide. 

And just now it would seem that ingenuity 
had expended its utmost art in the ribbons 
that. are shown in the shops. The Dresdens, 
beautiful in weave and texture, are made al- 
most a half-yard wide, and the taffetas and 
gauze and satin ones are fair rivals for favor. 
Three-quarters of a yard of this wide ribbon 
will make one of those bags that every woman 
likes to keep near at hand. Indeed, one 
might write a chapter on bags alone, to so 
many uses have they been put. Not only 
are they utilitarian, but they may be made 


useful and 
fash i yned 


O many 
may be 











A RIBBON-COVERED SCORE-PAD. 





FOR DAINTY 


LITTLE RIBBONS. 
exceedingly decorative. Our grandmothers’ 
“reticules” were simply removed from the 
ordinary bag by the use of a name; and there 
is always about this essentially feminine be- 
longing the subtle suggestion of a person- 
ality. 

In one of these flowered ribbon puffs there 
may be a bit of embroidery, some fine lin- 
gerie, or lace-work—portions of that “ pick- 
up work” which most women keep at hand 
to sew on at odd moments; or it may be that 
the humble dust-cloth hides within the folds, 
ready to wipe away some spot that has been 
left by a careless or hurried housemaid. If 
one is making up for lost moments, Christ- 
mas having crept upon one almost unawares, 
these small bags may prove a grateful sug- 
gestion; they are so easily made, three or 
four being possible in an afternoon’s work. 

A little puff that might be classed under 
the generic name of “bag” holds the baby 
ribbon now almost universally used in the 
lace and edging of undergarments. This 
takes a pasteboard disk two inches in di- 
ameter, a brass upholstery ring one inch in 
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diameter, three-quarters of a yard of ribbon 
five inches wide, and about a yard and a 
quarter of ribbon half an inch wide. The 
disk is covered with the wide ribbon; three 
inches serves for covering, and the remainder, 
two-thirds of a yard, is fastened together on 
the ends, and gathered on one selvedge edge 
to the disk; the other edge must be gathered 
to the brass ring, which has been carefully 
buttonholed over with embroidery silk the 
shade of the ribbon. With the addition of 
two buttonholed loops that are sewed in the 
bottom of the disk for holding the flat bone 
bodkin the work on the pretty trifle is fin- 
ished. There yet remains, however, the filling 
of the puff with baby ribbon. This must be 
run off of the spool and put in an untangled 
mass that will easily pull loose inside the 
bag, before the little gift is ready for its 
place among the dainty Christmas packages. 
This bag possesses an added virtue, too. It 
may be sent by mail in a good-sized square 
envelope, obviating the expense and bother 
of an express package. 

There are numbers of ways to utilize rib- 
bon, in making needle-books, and thread-and- 
needle receptacles for the travelling bag, or 
for hanging near the dressing-table, providing 
just at hand the utensils for taking that 
stitch in time which so surely saves nine. 
For one of these use a half-yard of Dresden 
ribbon and a half-yard of plain ribbon about 
three inches and a half wide. Stitch them 
carefully together, the plain ribbon serving 
as a lining to the figured, About two inches 
down from the ends run a line of feather- 
stitching across to form a small pocket for 
holding buttons; hem the ends and run baby 
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ONE OF THE PRETTY SILK SEWING-BAGS. 


ribbon through for drawing up closely. Nick 
a bit of fine white flannel for holding needles 
of three or four sizes and fasten it justin the 
middle of the strips. On this flannel put two 
spools of thread or silk, black and white, and 
one of twist; run baby ribbon through them 
and fasten it tightly with tiny bows to the 
edge of the ribbon band, and shoe or glove 
buttons or an unsightly rent may be taken 
eare of in travelling, for the handy 
little bag may be rolled up and tuck- 
ed into a small corner of the travel- 
ling-bag. 

There are always the more elaborate 
sewing-bags with the stiff bottom and 
the gathered top drawn together with 
cords or ribbons. They are fitted. up 
with pincushions, needle-books, and 
scissors, and serve to keep delicate 
work clean and fresh. While very use- 
ful and decorative, they take patience 
and accuracy in the making, and any 
woman who sews feels deeply appre- 
ciative of such a gift.. Out of a quar- 
ter of a- yard of figured ribbon, per- 
haps a “left-over,” one may fashion 
one of those pretty old-fashioned 
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ALL READY FOR A STITCH IN 
“tomato” pincushions, for hat pins, 
tuck into the travelling-bag to use in 
room at hotels for pins. And ribbon-covered 
squares of pasteboard fastened by a band of 
ribbon elastic hold fresh handker- 
chiefs in compact and convenient form while 
travelling. 

Next to the bags are the boxes covered with 


or to 
one’s 


serve to 


ae and one need not be a needlewoman 
to be able to make exceedingly pretty gifts 
out of the combination of box and ribbon. 
The work demands, however. deft fingers, care 
in measurement, and exquisite accuracy in 
securing a fit for covering and lining. When 
the bottom of the box, inside and out, and 


the top of the lid inside are duplicated with 
pasteboard thin and firm and a trifle smaller, 
and covered with the lining fabric, then the 
work becomes easy, for all of the covering 
and linings are pasted down firmly under 
these duplicates, which go on as a final finish 
to cover unsightly edges The outside cover 
of the box must have a thin padding of cotton 
wadding, and one of the lid must be 
broken off. The inner lining of the box is 
then pasted up tightly to the inner top of 
the lid, and the outer covering of the lid is 
pasted down firmly to the bottom of the out- 
side of the box, providing the hinge. Narrow 
ribbons are sometimes used as ties, or a little 
bow is placed front as a lift for the lid, 
but this seems superfluous. Many women 
keep shirt-waists and delicate bodices in the 
which generally carry a deli- 
cate scent under the lining; indeed, so uni- 
versal is the use of the boxes for waists and 
fragile bodices that light standing racks are 


side 


covered boxes, 
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made to hold either 
four or six of them. 
The racks may be 
made by any ear- 
penter anl painted 
the prevailing color 
where 
Simi- 


of the room 
they stand. 
lar racks are also 
made for the cover- 
ed bonnet 
which drop at the 
side for the re- 
moval of the bon- 
net instead of by 
lifting off the lid. 

Old candy - boxes 


box« 8s 


TIME. may be covered 

with Dresden rib- 
bon, and lined with plain, and filled with 
delicate ruching for the neck and sleeves of 
the gown. Such a gift should meet with 
gratitude when one considers the perishable 


nature of the ruching now so indispensable 
an accessory of dress. 

Ribbon sashes and belts are always pretty 
accessories of dress for a young girl, and even 
an unskilled needlewoman should be able to 
gather a strip of handsome ribbon to a whale- 
bone for the back of a belt and fasten the 
ends to as simple or as elaborate a belt-buckle 
as the purse will allow. 

Equally attractive are little 


the “ turn- 





me " a 








FOR DAINTY 


HAND SEWING. 


over” cases made of ribbon. These have a 
foundation of stiff white pasteboard, top and 
bottom, fifteen inches long and five and one- 
half inches wide. The boards can be secured 
at a job-printing office and accurately and 
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evenly cut there. They 
must first be padded with 
thin cotton wadding 
scented with some deli- 
cate sachet powder. Each 
board is then covered 
with white silk, of soft 
texture. Along the top 
of the upper board a 
band of Dresden ribbon 
should be feather-stitched 
on. The upper and lower 
boards are held together 
about three inches from 
each end by half-inch- 
wide ribbon, which is 
tied in a small bow at the 
back, and left in ends, A RIBBON 
to be tied when the case 

is full, at the front. Ribbon straps are also 
fastened across the inside of the case to keep 
the delicate little “ turn-overs ” in place. 


[ woes | 




















FOR AN ELDERLY LADY’S USE. 





CASE FOR LI?TTLE TURN-OVER COLLARS. 


Miniature mattresses also may be made of 
ribbon to hang near the dressing-table for 
holding all sorts and conditions of pins— 
black, white, and colored, round, flat, and 
safety. With one of these at hand no 
woman’s kingdom need be lost for want of 
a pin. 

Another pretty sewing-bag is made to hang 
up in one’s stateroom on shipboard or in a 
room in a hotel. It has at the top a little 
pocket stuffed with wool wadding, making 
a cushion into which pins and needles may 
be put. Below this the ribbon is turned up 
twice to make pockets. In the larger one 
spools and the thimble may be kept, and but- 
tons in the smaller one. For this one yard 
of ribbon three or three and a half inches 
wide is needed, and narrow ribbon for tie- 
strings. A little loop of the narrow ribbon 
should be sewed to the under side of the 
cushion at the top to serve for a hanger. 

Another pretty little bag of black gros- 
grain ribbon and dull jet beads is intended 
for an elderly lady’s use. It has two pockets 
—one for the handkerchief and the other for 
the spectacles. It is made of two widths of 
ribbon joined under the row of beads. 

So many useless, unwieldy, and absolutely 
ugly things find purchasers in the inevitable 
rush that precedes Christmas, that it is re- 
freshing to know that one may find the true 
spirit of Christmas lurking in the gift fash- 
ioned of ribbons, embodied in the small and 
pretty trifles that ingenuity may contrive or 
suggest in their use. Again, they may be the 
conveyance of a very costly gift, the covering 
that holds some supreme surprise. 
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NOTHER cup of soup!” 
sighed the Countess Helena, 
looking at a visiting-card 
fallen out of the letter she 
had just received. We were 
sitting in the garden of her 
villa at Cannes; the day was overcast, I re- 
member; the Mediterranean, an argent shield, 
lay between us and the steel-gray line that 
marked the meeting of sea and sky. 

“Soup for luncheon will be hot and com- 
forting, but now, at ten in the morning!” I 
exclaimed. 

“You don’t understand,” sighed the Count- 
ess Helena, shaking the golden head it had 
taken her maid an hour to “dress.” “ Have 
you never fallen ill in a strange city, had 
some kind soul send you a cup of soup— 
flowers, cologne, books,—and lived to have 
that cup of soup called to your remembrance 
times out of mind? I must pay the bill for 
that Washington bouillon (I thought I had 
paid it) by asking the Hon. and Mrs.—Mrs., 
there’s the rub—Silas Kennedy, of Wyoming, 
to dine!” 

“They have brought you a letter of intro- 
duction ?” 

“Oh yes! What is worse, I must honor 
it!” 

Helena’s “cup of soup” set me to think- 
ing of the use and the abuse of letters of in- 
troduction. There is no question as to their 
use; they have been an important factor in 
bringing about the better understanding, the 
closer relations that now exist between our- 
selves and England, France, Italy, all of Eu- 
rope—we can no longer stop there—of the 
whole round world, and littl Japan! A 
soldier of social fortune, armed only with 
a visiting-card bearing two pencilled lines 
from a personage on one side of the water to 
a personage on the other, may conquer a 
whole new world of society. Whether or not 
he shall achieve the victory depends on char- 
acter; the character of the man introduced, 
of the introducer, and of the person to whom 
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the introduction is addressed. If all three 
are sincere in their several acts, of asking, 
giving, and receiving the introduction, all 
should be well. But when a lady asks me for 
letters to England that will enable her to 
study the question of Temperance, not be- 
cause she is really interested in the cause, but 
because an assumed interest may bring her 
into contact with the distinguished men and 
women to whom Temperance is the burning 
question of life, she is acting insincerely. If, 
conscious of ‘the imposture, I give the letter, 
I am no better than she. The advantage to 
either of the strangers I should have thus 
brought into relation on a false basis by that 
innocent-looking note of mine is not likely 
to be great. 

“ People at home are too merciless in send- 
ing Tom, Dick, and Harry to me!” wailed 
Countess Helena. 

“To you? Patron saint of travellers! You 
are cross now about these Kennedys. You'll 
probably ask them to stay a week with you! 
What would your salon be, without all the 
pleasant people who bring you letters every 
winter? It’s your métier to entertain them, 
and you know you like it!” 

The Countess—an American married to a 
Roman nobleman—is a kind, gregarious soul, 
one of society’s born toast-mistresses; her 
keenest pleasure in life is good company, and 
helping others to keep it. The Neapolitan 
cook had “given warning” that morning; 
this accounted for her depression; his reason 
for leaving was rather amusing. The Count- 
ess, tired of the petty dishonesties of the 
kitchen, the percentage paid to former cooks 
on all purchases, had at last found the one 
honest cook. The Neapolitan and she had 
begun with a clear understanding. He was 
to name the wages that would satisfy him, 
and the Countess would pay them, but there 
must be no commissions. The price agreed 
upon was treble what she had formerly paid, 
and for four months the agreement was kept. 
Then the cook “gave warning,” firmly, and 
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could not be brought to reconsider it. Driven 
into a corner by the Contess, he finally gave 
his reason for leaving: 

“It is true, madame, you have paid me as 
much as | have ever made under the usual 
arrangement,” he confessed, “but, frankly, 
io trovo questo modo poco interressante” (“I 
find this way not at all interesting ”). 

“Perhaps you are right,” the Countess ad- 
mitted; “the Kennedys may be nice, but the 
woman who introduces them to me had no 
right to do so!” 

“What is one to do when people ask one 
for letters? You must be asked, continually.” 

“T have evolved two rules,” said the Count- 
ess, “through seas of tears and volcanoes of 
heartburning. Shall I give them to you?” 

“Please do, only don’t expect me to follow 
them.” 

“First: I only give a letter of introduction 
when I believe it will be welcome, when the 
acquaintance it should insure will be of value 
to the ‘introduced,’ and the person to whom 
he is introduced.” 

“That’s a good rule,” I said, “but isn’t 
it very hard to keep?” 

“It’s not easy—life is hard, but it’s very 
interesting. Only yesterday Primrose (she’s 
going to Rome for the season) said to me: 
‘I’m dying to know the Princess Violetta. 
Do introduce me to her.’ ” 

“You had the courage to refuse ?” 

“Yes. Wasn’t it heroic? It will save a vast 
amount of trouble in the end, I knew Vio- 
letta would not like Primrose—it takes two 
to make a friendship! Asking leave before 
presenting a stranger (in a ballroom, I 
know, it seems the merest pretence) is the 
right of challenge; in it lies the safeguard of 
social liberty.” Helena’s eyes were as serious 
as if poor Primrose’s ambitions had been of 
national importance. “ Besides,’ Helena 
went on, “ Primrose hasn’t a shadow of right 
to ask me for a letter to any one. I met her 
by chance; she has never been at my house, 
nor I at hers. Either she’s hopelessly igno- 
rant, or she’s a ‘climber’; in either case she 
does not belong in Violetta’s salon.” 

“T understand your first rule,” I said; 
“now for the second.” 

“T must be sure of my credit before I 
draw a draft; there must be a balance in my 
favor on the books.” 

“Tt appears, then, that an introduction is a 
sort of social draft ?”’ 

“Exactly, a draft that may be honored, 
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may be protested, on which payment may be 
stopped.” 

“Isn’t that second rule of yours pretty 
worldly ?”’ 

“Of course it is! Between heart-to-heart 
friends—it’s a different proposition—but ‘ so- 
ciety’ is not based on such friendships; it’s 
a defensive alliance!” . 

“ Heaven preserve us from it!” I growled. 

“ Society’s a game like another: to play it, 
you must keep its rules, or spoil sport; the 
most important of all—the unwritten law— 
bars out bores! I defend my house from a 
bore, as I would from the plague.” 

Helena’s charming face had grown hard. 
At that moment Filiberto, the page, handed 
her a visiting-card; she read the name aloud, 
with a groan, “Mr. & Mrs. Silas Kennedy.” 

I left her to receive them and made my 
way to the further end of the garden. Here, 
leaning over the lichened wall, I watched the 
green lizards and the tiny chameleons busy 
about their affairs; hunted for the rare white 
violets, and pondered deeply on what the 
mistress of the lovely villa had said. Count- 
ess Helena is no fool, no butterfly; she is one 
of the cleverest women I know, but she is 
mondaine to the heart. Her Moloch creed is 
not without reason. I could find in my own 
memory illustrations to fit her similes of a 
social note of hand, honored, protested, and 
stopped. 

A case of “honoring the draft”: I gave a 
brilliant young American scientist—going 
abroad for the first time, hungry for im- 
pressions, above all for traditions of the older 
world—a letter to a dépaysé American couple 
established in a French chateau; good, rich 
people with nothing to do but grow more and 
more polished and sophisticated, through the . 
years of self-imposed exile. 

My friends of the chateau, and my friend 
the traveller, each wrote me eestatically that 
“the summer had been made by that letter!” 
The exiles had had the opportunity of their 
lives to pour out the store they had gathered, 
of tradition, of Provengal poetry, of viticul- 
ture, of heavens know what knowledge be- 
sides. The young scientist (too much ab- 
sorbed in his “ career” to go hunting for such 
flotsam and jetsam concerning things and 
customs European) had the chance of his 
life, to drink, at only one remove from its 
source, the knowledge for which he thirsted. 

We Americans are the most hospitable peo- 
ple on earth, Arabs not excepted, but this 
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story of how “ payment was stopped” on a 
social draft, “drawn on Newport,” is not to 
our credit. Mr. Blank, keen to study New- 
port society, arrived there at the opening of 
the with letters to half a dozen 
“leaders,” from an American woman well 
established in English society. Blank was a 
thoroughbred, an Englishman, of high family 
and good character. 

“ Has Allie given Mr. Blank a letter to you?” 
I heard one “ Fashionable ” ask another. 

“Oh yes! that reminds me; Allie wrote me 
to tell you that she had been obliged, for 
family reasons, to give him letters to all of 
us; she couldn’t refuse; but she says we need 
not bother about him; he is of very little con- 
sequence !” 

That “stopping payment” on a _ social 
draft was positively dishonest. I was not 
surprised when Blank changed his plans and 
spent the summer elsewhere. 

I like better the story Mr. Longfellow 
told of a “protested” note of introduction. 
He delivered a letter to an Englishman, who 
received him, read the letter, and tore it up 
before his very face with the words, “ That 
gentleman had no right to give you a letter 
to me, but I am glad to make your 
quaintance on your own account.” 

This was before Mr. Longfellow’s reputa- 
tion was made, before the “ Silver Bard ” was 
as well known, as well beloved, in England as 
in America. The acquaintance so stormily 
begun proved pleasant in the end. The out- 
spoken Britisher asked our poet to dine; and 


season, 


ac- 


the two subsequently became very good 
friends. Only such a man as Longfellow— 
only Longfellow, there is no other—could 
have divined the real hospitality of soul 


under that rude exterior of manner. 

I once offered “ letters ” (I was young then) 
to one of the most agreeable couples I knew; 
they were phenomena, twin stars; neither 
husband nor wife had to be “ endured.” 

“No,” said the husband, positively; “ we 
have suffered too much from receiving ‘ let- 
ters’ ever to deliver one!” 

“T have bought a place in the country and 
sold my New York house,” said a famous 
scientist whose name is as familiar in Rus- 
sia as it is in Japan. 

“What an extraordinary 
claimed. 

“T am forced to make it; hardly a day, 
never a week, passes, without some one bring- 
ing me a letter! To do my work. I must fly 


move!” I ex- 
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from the people who want to talk with me 
about it!” 

Here’s a pretty state of things, brought 
about by the annihilation of time and space, 
in our rapid-transit, special-delivery-stamped 
century—and we are only at the beginning 
of the electric age! 

To put it frankly, perhaps brutally, the 
right of introduction has been abused, in the 
matter of both asking and giving introduc- 


tions. The abuse is evident; still the use re- 
mains. To whom, then, may we accredit the 
friend starting on his travels, “far coun- 


tries for to see”? First: (if our relations 
warrant it) to the recognized “ leaders,” the 
men and women whose tastes and talents fit 
them for the office society has conferred upon 
them. They are easily discernible, whether 
in a New England village or in a European 
capital. With them society is the serious 
business; there is room in their plan of life 
for its duties, among others the scrutin de 
liste of the strangers knocking at the door; 
the initiation of those found worthy into 
the rites and mysteries of that particular set. 

Second: to that friend who, we believe, will 
have something to give and something to re- 
ceive from the traveller. 

Following Countess Helena’s example, I 
have made for myself these precepts con- 
cerning letters of introduction: 

Beware! how you give them. 

Beware! how you receive them. 

BEWARE! HOW YOU ASK 
THEM! 

I have learned not to take too seriously the 
stranger within my gates. Nine times out 
of ten he prefers to be treated without cere- 
mony, to be made free of my fireside, be 
made at home in my home, rather than to be 
dined and wined, taken to clubs and to the 
finest houses I have access to. I remember 
the ennui of months of hotel life, the horror 
of endless table-d’hétes, and cheerfully in- 
vite even the rich and great to roast beef 
and apple tart, to a glass of wine, if I have 
it in the house; if not, he must be content 
with beer. The best I have is none too good 
for him who comes in the sacred name of 
hospitality, myself, my children, my home, 
if he ask it—my little store of knowledge, 
what life has taught me. 

It is safe to assume that strangers will be 
more cordially welcomed by those who live 
in the smaller cities, than by people who 
dwell in the great centres, the stations 
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on the world’s highway of travel. Life is not 
lived at so high a pressure in Boston as in 
New York, and I fancy the average European 
or Englishman on his travels (I do not speak 
of “lions ”) finds a warmer welcome in Boston 
than in our more splendid sister, Manhattan. 
I know that among the agreeable social inci- 
dents of the social life of each winter we 
count the arrival of interesting men from 
over the sea—and in these days of an ever- 
increasing contingent of women—come over 
to see what sort of folks we are. The con- 
stant question the stranger grows to antici- 
pate and wait for, “ How do you like Boston ?”’ 
really springs from an amiable desire on our 
part that he shall like Boston. Nobody ever 
asks, “ How do you like London?” London 
is too stupendous a fact to be questioned. 
The great province in brick lies there, open 
to your exploration; you may like it, or leave 
it; your opinion of it can have no effect upon 
London or Londoners. In a smaller, more 
self-conscious community such indifference is 
not likely to be found. If we are over-sensi- 
tive to criticism, if we read with pas- 
sionate an interest the books written by trav- 
ellers who describe us, it is because we really 
care what they think of us. 
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The entertainment of “lions” is always a 
vexed question. Some of them like to be 
lionized, some do not. Perhaps the best way 
out of the dilemma is to put it frankly to the 
“lion,” and abide by his decision. One point 
apropos of “lions” we are apt to forget: we 
must not expect them to pay any debt we may 
fancy they owe us, in kind. The fact that a 
famous writer or a great statesman has stayed 
at my house, and that I have done my best 
to make him enjoy the visit, does not give 
me a claim on him for a similar hospitality. 
The high places in the world are filled by the 
people who can do the high work; the fact 
that he visited me, that I had the benefit of 
his society, balances whatever lesser good I 
have been able to offer him, in the way of a 
comfortable bed, buckwheat cakes, and can- 
vas-back ducks. He has come to my city 
for rest and play. If I come to his at an 
hour when he is in the saddle and hard at it, 
riding the race, I must not be surprised if 
he has no time for me. His time is devoted 
to higher things than my entertainment. 

In spite of Countess Helena, most of us 
are glad to receive and glad to give “cups 
of soup,” but let us be magnanimous in col- 
lecting the bill. 





CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


BY WILLIS BOYD 


ALLEN 


Snow time, sad time, 


The world is growing old; 


The shadows fall across the wall, 


‘Lhe night is wan and cold ; 


When lo! the joyous songs arise 


Of angels in the starry skies. 


Child time, glad time, 


The world is young again; 


The starlight streams, the holly gleams 


Upon the frosted pane. 


Grant us, dear Lord, a place beside 


The baby Christ, at Christmas-tide! 
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BY CHRISTINE 


developed into a fad. Thence it has 

quietly grown to be a friend. No one 
goes wild now over the possibilities of the 
chafing-dish, and every one—man, woman, 
and child—is not taking lessons in its use. 
But there are few homes where you do not 
find it, and nowhere is it more serviceable and 
welcome than at the Sunday-night supper. 

“ All may have the flower now, for all have 
got the seed.” There are few so ignorant 
that they cannot compound a Welsh rabbit or 
accomplish lobster Newburg or achieve a 
Seotch woodeock. The merits of these may 
waver, but the dish can at least be eaten— 
and that is much. Most of us remember some 
of the earlier chafing-dish combinations which 
no society breeding, no Christian unselfish- 
ness, could have aided us to swallow. 

Now, however, when the majority of ama- 
teur cooks have progressed beyond the scram- 
bled-egg stage, those who have an ambitious 
bent are on the lookout for new exploits in 
the chafing-dish line. They turn scornfully 
from the old standbys and seek fresh and as- 
tonishing creations. It is for the benefit of 
these searchers after novelty that the follow- 
ing recipes have been brought together. Some 
of them may be merely old friends with new 
taces, or new names, which amounts to pretty 
nearly the same thing. But until some one 
carries out. the desire of the harassed young 
housekeeper who wished that some one would 
invent a new animal, we must be content with 
recombinations and with the freshness that 
comes with new seasonings, new mixtures, 
and new titles. 

The daring chafing-dish cook is the one 
who achieves success, There are few things 
that cannot be done in a chafing-dish, if one 
knows how. The greatest aid one can have to 
happy results is found in a bain-marie, either 
the regulation article that goes by that name 
or one which is improvised by the aid of a 
vessel of water set over the alcohol-lamp or 


Te chafing-dish began as a fashion and 
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on a gas-plate, so that in it or over it may 
be kept warm the first items of what might 
be called two-part dishes. A length of gas- 
tubing, a cheap gas-plate or gas-stove on a 
side table, will enable one to improvise, with 
the aid of a big dripping-pan and two or 
three saucepans, as satisfactory a bain-marie 
as the high-priced French utensil of that 
name. 

Oysters, one of the great reliances of the 
chafing-dish cook in winter, are less popular 
in summer. Yet even at that season one may 
yield to a fondness for oysters, and serve 
them on a chill Sunday night, with bacon, 
in the dish variously known—according to 
the taste or habit of mind of the cook—as 
“little pigs in blankets,” “angels on horse- 
back,” or “devils on horseback.” With any 
name the method of preparation is virtually 
the same, and the dish is almost always wel- 
come. Clams are now in their glory, and 
crabs and lobsters are in season. It is the 
time when mushrooms grow out-of-doors, 
eggs are at their lowest ebb of price, and 
fruits and vegetables may be experimented 
with at almost no expense. ; 

Moreover, the chafing-dish is especially 
valuable in summer, because it enables one to 
tempt the appetite of her household or guests 
without the necessity of a kitchen fire. Even 
in our warm climate there are times in mid- 
summer when a hot savory is welcome on the 
Sunday-night supper-table. This the chafing- 
dish will provide, and no other fire will be 
needed ,beyond the alcohol blaze. Salads, 
sandwiches, iced drinks, fruit, or chilled 
sweets will supply the rest of the meal. 

Eggs a4 la Newburg.—Melt a tablespoonful 
of butter in the blazer, and when it is hot stir 
into it a teaspoonful of cornstarch. As soon 
as these are blended pour in a cup of rich 
milk—cream is better, if you can get it. 
When the sauce thickens turn in six hard- 
boiled eggs, cut into neat pieces, and let these 
cook until hot through. Stir in drop by drop 
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two well-beaten eggs, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, d dash of red pepper, and a tablespoonful 
of sherry. Serve on toast or crackers. 
Spanish Eggs.—Put together in the chafing- 
dish a tablespoonful of butter, a gill of good 
gravy or stock, an onion, sliced and minced, 
or a teaspoonful of onion juice, a half-cup 
of thick stewed tomato, a green pepper from 








MUSHROOMS AND BACON, 


which the seeds have been removed, minced 
fine, and a dozen olives, also minced. Let all 
simmer together, stirring constantly, for ten 
minutes. Should you choose to cook this part 
of the dish in the double boiler the cookery 
will not require such close watching. If this 
is done, the vegetables must cook for fifteen 
minutes. When the time is up, stir into the 
mixture of vegetables six eggs, and cook until 
these are thick. If the other ingredients have 
cooked so rapidly that they have become 
rather dry, put in a tablespoonful more of 
butter or a little more stock. For those who 
like the taste of salad oil this may be sub- 
stituted for butter, but as there are certain 
persons who object to the flavor, it is not 
wise to try the experiment without being 
very sure of the company. At the last add 
a teaspoonful of salt and serve. 

Eggs with Mushrooms.—Select good mush- 
rooms of tolerable uniformity of size. Peel 
them and lay them in a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in the double boiler of the 
chafing-dish. Cover closely and eook for 
about ten minutes, or until the mushrooms 
are tender. Sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper, and take them out with a fork, lay 
them on a hot dish, and into the butter-and- 
mushroom liquor left in the pan turn six 
well-beaten eggs and a gill of cream. Set 
the. pan directly over the flame, and cook, 
stirring all the time, until the eggs have 
thickened. Add a half-teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of paprika, and pour the eggs over 
and around the mushrooms on a flat dish. Or 
you may put the mushrooms back, into the 
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chafing-dish with the eggs and serve from the 
blazer. 

Hard-boiled Eggs in Cream Sauce.—Boil 
eggs hard in the blazer of the chafing-dish. 
The water should be boiling when they go in, 
and they must cook for ten minutes, Take 
them out, wrap them in a napkin, and put 
into the chafing-dish a tablespoonful each of 
butter and of flour. Cook together until they 
bubble, turn in a half-pint of cream, and stir 
to a thick smooth sauce. Season this with 
ten drops of onion juice, a generous dash of 
paprika, a saltspoonful of celery salt, and a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Shell 
the boiled eggs as quickly as possible, and pop 
them into this sauce. They should still be 
hot, and a moment in the sauce will be all 
that is needed before you serve them on toast. 
If you wish, instead of putting them into the 
sauce, you may have a bit cut off of the bot- 
tom of each egg so that it will stand, set them 
upright in a flat dish, and pour the boiling 
sauce over and around them. 

Hard-boiled Eggs with (C,.-ese-—Prepa-e 
the eggs and the sauce as above « ‘~ected, but 
just before putting the eggs into the sauce 
stir into this a heaping tablespoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese. It will quickly melt 
and string, and at this stage the eggs may 
go in. 

An “English Monkey.”—Put together in 
the inner vessel of your chafing-dish a cupful 
of cream, half a cupful of bread crumbs, two 
cupfuls of grated cheese, and a pinch of soda. 
Cook until all are melted and blended. Stir 
in then two beaten eggs, a half-teaspoonful of 
paprika, and a scant teaspoonful of salt. As 
soon as the mixture thickens from the eggs it 
is ready to serve on hot crackers or toast. As 
will be seen, this is a modification of a Welsh 
rabbit, and is much like what is known to us 


as a cheese fondu or a temperance Welsh 
rabbit. 
Bechamel Eggs.—Cook together in a 








EGGS IN CREAM SAUCE, 
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THE COOKING UTENSILS FOR THE CHAFING-DISH. 


chafing-dish a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of fic ¢ until they are blended. Add to 
them e -upful of well-seasoned white stock, 
ar until the sauce thickens. Put in a 
tablespoonful of capers, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, and salt to taste. If 
the stock was sufficiently salted in the first 
place, no more will be needed now. Lay in 
six hard-boiled eggs that have been cut into 
quarters lengthwise and then cut across once. 
Let these get hot, put in one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and serve. 

Asparagus Omelet.—This may be prepared 
like oyster omelet, except that the tips must 
be boiled until tender before the omelet is 
made, or if the cold boiled tips are used they 
must be heated and kept hot until the omelet 
is ready. 

Stewed Mushrooms.—Rather small mush- 
rooms of uniform size should be selected for 


and 


this dish, and, failing them, the French 
champignons will serve. If the fresh mush- 
rooms are used they must, of course, be 


stemmed and peeled. Melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in the double boiler of the 
chafing-dish, lay in the mushrooms, and 
sprinkle them with a little salt and pepper. 
Simmer until tender. Add to them then a gill 
of cream, cook for five minutes, and serve 
on hot buttered toast. 

Mushrooms and Bacon.—Fry thin slices of 
breakfast bacon crisp in the blazer. Take 
them out and keep them hot while you cook 
in the bacon fat fresh mushrooms which have 


been stemmed and peeled. Keep the dish cov- 
ered while the cooking of these goes on, and 
use a low flame. Serve bacon and toast to- 
gether. If you wish, you can add eggs to the 
mushrooms when they are tender, and serve 
the three dainties together. 

Oyster Omelet.—This is a dish which re- 
quires guick work to be well done. Put the 
oysters over the flame in their own liquor, 
using the lower part of the chafing-dish. 
Cook them until they begin to curl just a 
little, dust them with salt and pepper, and set 
them, covered, over hot water. Have ready 
the blazer, or, better still, the flat omelet-pan, 
such as may be purchased for a chafing-dish, 
put in it two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
melt this over a quick flame. The five eggs 
that are to make the omelet should have been 
beaten, seasoned, and mixed with a gill of 
milk. Pour into the pan and cook quickly, 
loosening the omelet from the pan with an 
omelet-knife. As soon as the omelet is set, 
lay the oysters on one half of it, turn the 
other half over on the oysters, and slip to a 
hot platter. The great object is to keep 
the oysters from becoming either cold or 
tough while waiting for the eggs to cook. 

Little Pigs in Blankets —Select medium- 
sized oysters, wrap each in a thin slice of 
bacon, and pin this about the oyster with a 
bit of a small toothpick. Lay in the blazer, 
which should first be made very hot. Cook 
until the bacon is crisp, turning the “little 
pigs” often. Sprinkle them with black pep- 
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per, and serve on Graham toast or on water- 
thin crackers. They may either be served 
from the blazer or may be transferred to a 
hot platter. A garnish of cress and radishes 
is pleasing to both the eye and the palate. 
Chicken and Asparagus Tips——Cook to- 
gether in the blazer a tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour until they bubble, and pour 
upon them a cupful of half milk and half 
cream. When you have stirred this to a 
smooth sauce, lay in it two cupfuls of cold 
chicken, cut into neat dice, and a cupful of 
boiled asparagus tips. Let all get hot together, 
and then stir in slowly one well-beaten egg. 
Season to taste with pepper and salt, and 
serve on toast, either on a platter or direct- 
ly from the blazer to the individual plate. 
Veal and Asparagus Tips.—This may be 
prepared in precisely 
the same way, being 
careful that the veal 
is tender and well 
cooked. Sweetbreads 
may be cooked in like 
fashion, first parboil- 
ing and blanching the 
sweetbreads. This is 
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or four drops of Tabasco, a dash of paprika, 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of kitchen bouquet. Stir until the sauce is 
thick and smooth. 

Broiled Sweetbreads.—Parboil and blanch 
the sweetbreads an hour or more before they 
are needed. Cut them into quarters if they 
are of medium size, dust each with salt and 
pepper, and lay them in a hot blazer, which 
should have been rubbed with butter. Turn 
them often, with a fork, and cook until light- 
ly browned on both sides. If they stick to 
the blazer add a little more butter and put 
butter on them after they are cooked. 

Larded Sweetbreads.—Prepare the sweet- 
breads as for broiling and lard each piece 
with three or four slender strips of salt pork. 
Cook as you would the broiled sweetbreads. 

Strawberry Omelet. 
—Cap medium - sized 
berries and lay them 
in the blazer of the 
pan, with a table- 
spoonful of sugar to a 
cupful of the berries, 
and just enough water 
to keep them from 





done by boiling them 
for ten minutes and 
then throwing them 
at once into cold water. 

Deviled Kidneys.—Wash and split kidneys, 
removing the membrane. Leave them in cold 
water for a few minutes before cooking. 
Take them out, shake each piece to remove 
the moisture, but do not dry them. Roll the 
pieces in flour. Have ready in the blazer a 
large spoonful of butter, and when this melts 
lay in the floured kidneys. Cook them for 
three minutes, turning them, and then stir 
in a half-cupful of boiling water. The flour 
in which the kidneys were rolled will thicken 
this to a smooth sauce the consistency of 
double cream. Should it fail to do this add 
a little more flour, first moistening it with 
cold water. Season the sauce with a generous 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, three 
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burning. Simmer 
MUSHROOMS. them for five or six 
minutes, until the 
fruit seems to be cooked. Set it aside 


then to keep warm—if covered the fruit will 
hold its heat without putting over hot water 
—while you make an omelet as previously 
directed. Lay the fruit in it before folding, 
and after it is folded sprinkle the omelet with 
powdered sugar. This makes a delicious des- 
sert. Raspberries or peaches may be used in 
place of strawberries. 

One word of caution may be expedient, 
even to the experienced chafing-dish cook. 
Try no new dishes when guests are present, if 
they are persons concerning whom you have 
the least diffidence. Even a trifling uncer- 


tainty will make the hand unsteady, and may 
spell ruin for the dish and mortification for 
the maker. 
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The Christmas Problem 
NCE more the glad season of Christmas is at hand and the one im- 
() portant problem of life becomes, “Shall we give our loved ones the 
presents they would like, or those we think are good for them ?”’ 

Deciding in favor of the latter, we shall buy Bobby, who is yearning for a 
new bicycle, a nice, black suit of evening clothes. This will be especially 
good for Bobby, who has arrived at the age where he despises being dressed 
up, detests girls, and is awkward in his movements owing to a needlessly 
large supply of feet and hands. For Sallie, who is a “new” little girl, aged 
seven, and addicted to boys’ plays, we shall buy a large wax doll and a pretty 
sewing-basket. For mother, who is a trifle too advanced for her years, who 
enjoys the boys’ games and carries flags for them in all their football contests 
—for mother we shall buy a beautifully bound copy of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
a lovely white knit shawl. Then for John—dear John! How kind, though 
gay and up-to-date, he is!—we shall buy a smoking-jacket. To be sure, John 
never smokes, but a man in a smoking-jacket looks so cozy sitting in the 
family circle evenings and Sundays. As a matter of fact one is always out 
playing bridge evenings, and on Sundays John is always off playing golf. 
Still, the smoking-jacket is a sweet present: it is full of domestic traditions 
and is economical besides. 

With a book for Cousin Mary, whose eyes will not permit her to read, some 
stunning automobile goggles for Uncle Bob, who is neuresthenic and nearly 
dies at the sight of an automobile, a stylish umbrella for Aunt Helen, who 
suffers dreadfully from rheumatism and never dares to go out in the rain, 
the whole matter shall be disposed of, and what a blessing! Of course nobody 
will like what we have given him or her, but we shall have done our duty, thank 
Heaven, and—how excellent is the virtue of economy allied with common 
sense !—we shall haye spent so little that we can afford to buy a small Christ- 
mas present for ourselves---the exquisite amethyst necklace which we saw last 
week marked down from $25 to $23 98. 

The Christmas present which is good for us is commonly, on the obverse, 
a present that is cheap, and it comes to us adding insult to the injury it 
inflicts, inscribed with the hypocritical sentiment, “Behind the gift lies 
the heart of the giver.” Two principles govern rigorously in giving presents 
—the thing shall be suitable: it shall express an element of self-sacrifice. It 
is this last thing which, on a fine analysis, Ruskin finds to be the compelling 
charm of costly things; it is the absence of it which offends and wounds 
us in the cheap gift we receive from a friend. 

The English manner of solving the Christmas problem commends itself to 
reason and to true affection. The giving of gifts is limited to friends who 
are near and truly loved; for the number of persons with whom one has more 
or less agreeable but superficial relations, recourse is had to cards. These 
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cards, as ornate and expensive as taste and means allow, are engraved with 
the name of the sender—in the instance of a married woman or man, the hus- 
band and wife send one card between them. With the name appear the ad- 
dress and date and some simple expression like, “ Best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” Thus are the social “ duties ” of Christ- 
mas time disposed of in such fashion as to leave one free to indulge in senti- 
ment and even in good cheer. 





Place aux Dames 

HETHER the tyrant man shall or shall not give up his seat to 
women in the street-cars is a debatable question. The working- 
man does it; the business man and the man of leisure argue the 
point, and make some well-considered pleas as to the business woman and the 
woman who will go shopping until the rush hours, and who therefore should 
take equal chances with the male passengers. All this is very well, for the 
question is not one of rights, but of privileges, and lies invitingly open to dis- 
cussion. But if certain seats in each car were labelled plainly and unmis- 
takably “ For Women,” and if men pushed into them, occupied them hardily, 
and let the women hang on the straps, what discussion could there be about 
the boorishness of the stronger sex ¢ 
Exactly this position is taken by men, however, on every ferry that plies 
to and from many of our cities. To the New-Yorker, for example, the sight 
of a crowd of men headed for the women’s cabins is too much the usual thing 
to be noticed. The men’s cabin is unpleasant for these fastidious flowers of 
their sex—there is too much bad tobacco, expectoration, ete. So into the 
women’s cabin they push, and being there, hastily occupy every seat. Not only 
do they deny the women, for whose exclusive use the cabin is set aside, the 
seclusion which is their right, but. they allow the rightful occupiers to stand, 
while they are comfortably using the seats. If inexcusable discourtesy could 
go further, it would be hard to find the example. 

Into the women’s cabin, no man can rightfully come except as the guest of 
some woman passenger. Otherwise he is an intruder plain and simple. In 
either case, he has no claim to a single inch of space required by the rightful 
occupants. As long as any woman is without a seat, and he has an ounce of 
gentlemanly feeling, it is inconceivable that he should preempt one for him- 
self. The man at the rush hour who sweeps aside the weary women to get to 
the platform ahead of them, may argue that the women have no right. to 
travel in the rush, and do it at their own peril. His position, while not one 
entitling him to the admiration of the discerning, has a color of plausibility 
about it. But the man in the women’s cabin, reading his newspaper serenely 
while the gentler sex look helplessly at his intrusive figure—let none boast 
of the chivalric manners of American men while he exists among us! Sir 
Walter Raleigh or Sir Philip Sidney would have thrown such persons over- 
board instanter—and served them right. 

“What’s yours is mine; what’s mine is my own,” is the attitude of the 
masculine ferry-goer at present to the woman passenger. But in that case, 
why label the cabins? Why give the women a right which is a mockery? 
There is a field here for a large and promising reform, against which, cer- 
tainly, no one but a boor could argue. 
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CLASSIFIED 
Aunt. “ Yes, Johnny, 
Santa Claus brought you 
a baby brother.” 
JOHNNY. “ Great Scott! 
Another present that 
ain’t any use.” 





THE SOLUTION 

Frankenstein had j 
completed his creation. 

*“T don’t know what to 
make of it,’ he exclaim- 
ed. “It’s neither useful 
nor ornamental, and, be- 
sides, [ don’t know what 
it is.” 

“Then,” replied 
friends, “it must 
Christmas present.” 

Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this explanation was 
too late for Mrs. Shelley 
to put in the book. 


rst 


his 


be a 








HER THEORY 
= abe ; ‘ Marijorie’s mamma 
I'M HANGIN’ THIS FoR You, Kirry. gave a dinner-party, and 
Marjorie peeped. After- 
USEFUL wards she was heard telling her nurse about 
Sanmen. “How was the last shave?” it. “The ladies looked ever so pretty,” she said, 
Patron. “Fine. My wife cut her new waist “but what do you think? A whole lot of them 


by the diagram on my face.” 











LITTLE 





SAMMY (holding up his 
ment cards). 


deport- 
“My PAW WANTS TO KNOW HOW 
MANY OF “THESE IT TAKES TO GIT A Morris 
CHAIR OR A DOUBLE FOLDING-BED.” 


had forgotten their guimpes!” 





CHILD (afraid of dark). “ Morner, wiLt You 
P-PLEASE COME AN’ SHUT THE WINDOW?” 

MOTHER (down-stairs). “I pip sHUT IT.” 

CHILD. “ W-wEtt, Cc-COME AN’ OPEN IT.” 
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LITTLE SISTER. “ Ou, MAMMA, GEORGIE HAS JUST UPSET THE TEA-TABLE AN’ BROKEN MY 
DOLLY AN’ ALL YOUR NICE DISHES.” 

LITTLE BROTHER (badly frightened). 
BE MAD!” 








“ Yes, MAMMA, AN’ LET’S BE SORRY, BUT DON’T LET’S 


ONCE REMOVED THE ESSENTIALS 
Cousin ‘Liza. “Ellen, didn’t ye fetch me Mrs. Knicker. “ How can you give a ball 
nothin’ from New York?” without a ballroom?” 
Cousin Even. “’Liza, I fetched y’ a soovneer Mrs. Bocker. “ Haven’t I got eight cozy cor- 


spoon, but sister Martha liked it so well she ners and two staircases?” 
made me keep it myself.” 








GRANDPA. “AND IF YOU WORK HARD YOU 


MAY -BE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILLIE. “Conrounp ir! Just as I WAS’ SOME DAY.” . 7 
GOIN’ TO PROPOSE TO HER THAT BLAMED SCHOOL- TOMMY. “Gee! THAT ’p BE GREAT. I’p JUST 


BELL HAS TO GO AND RING!” LOVE TO GO HUNTIN’,” 
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EBECCA MARY, Mrs. Annie Hamilton 
R Donnell’s little New England girl, is well 

known to the readers of the Harper peri- 
odicals. The book, just published by Harper & 
Brothers, contains the exquisite stories pub- 
lished in Harper’s MaGazine during the past 
year. Rebecca Mary is unique; so is her aunt 
Olivia. They are fascinating as well; and one 
follows the simple chronicle of their domestic 
joys and sorrows with a deep and even a tender 
interest . 

Hernando Cortes, by Frederick A. Ober (Har- 
per & Brothers), is an important addition to 
the history of Mexico. It tells as interestingly 
as any romance the story of Mexico’s conqueror 
from the time he landed in Mexico until he had 
fought his way to absolute power. 

The Passport, by Richard Bagot (Harper & 
Brothers), is a stirring story of modern Italy, 
in which an Italian heiress and her young Roman 
lover meet thrilling adventures in their effort 
to foil the schemes of the two villains in the 
story. These latter are striving to obtain the 
heiress’s hand and wealth. There is much that 
is dramatic in the tale, and it holds the read- 
er’s attention from start to finish. 

One of the charming gift-books of the year 
is Justus Miles Forman’s The Island of En- 
chantment, published as a holiday book by Har- 
per & Brothers. It has exquisite illustrations 
by Howard Pyle, is superbly bound, and is pre- 
sented in a small box. The pages have marginal 
decorations, and, all in all, the delightful tale 
is given a most worthy setting. 

In buying gift-books for young girls during 
the holiday season May Iverson— Her Book 
should not be overlooked. Miss Jordan’s 
book, published a year ago, is still as popular 
as ever with schoolgirls throughout the country, 
and there is every indication of an increased de- 
mand during the holiday season for this chron- 
icle of girl joys and sorrows. 

One of. Harper & Brothers’ most charming holi- 
day books is The Line of Love, by James Branch 
Cabell, illustrated in color by Mr. Howard Pyle. 
Mr. Cabell’s story is very charming, and noth- 
ing could be in better taste and more attractive 
than its presentation by the Harpers. The illus- 
trations, of course, are beautiful. The pages have 
marginal decorations, the type is large and clear, 
the paper is of excellent quality, and the cover 
is thoroughly artistic. The Line of Love should 
be one of the most popular gift-books of the 
holiday season. 

Two books created to cheer the reader in this 
weary world are Mark Twain’s Editorial Wild- 
Oats, just published by the Harpers, and Will 
Harben’s Pole Baker, sent out by the same house. 
In Mark Twain’s book the author tells the jour- 
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nalistic experiences of his youth, and tells them 
so well that the reader follows the story of his 
adventures with unceasing gurgles of apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Harben’s story follows the adventures 
of Pole Baker, well remembered as a humorous 
character in Abner Daniel. Mr. Baker is the 
central figure in this story, as its title suggests, 
and it would be hard to find in modern fiction a 
more engaging, shrewd, kindly, rural philoso- 
her. Of course the scenes of the story are laid 
in Georgia—Mr. Harben’s own field. 

A story of tremendous interest and of great 
power, The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair (Henry 
Holt & Co.), is a book which has aroused much 
conversation. And what better recommendation 
can a novel have than to be talked about? Its 
characters and its plot are original, and the 
clever way in which the study of the principal 
actors is worked out is delightful. There are 
touches of great brilliancy and throughout a 
sustained interest which makes the book a really 
remarkable one. 

Two attractive books recently published by 
L. C. Page & Co. are The Bible Beautiful—A 
History of Biblical Art, by Estelle M. Hurll, and 
The Art of the National Gallery, by Julia Addi- 
son. Both are beautifully illustrated with pho- 
togravures, and cover admirably the fields sug- 
gested by their titles. 

Miss Anne Warner, author of the popular 
Susan Clegg, publishes, through Little, Brown, 
& Co., a new book, The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary. It is only fair to say that this recent 
book is not up to the standard of its much- 
discussed predecessor. Its humor is_ rather 
strained, and the writing shows haste. Never- 
theless, it will probably appeal to the many ad- 
mirers of Miss Warner’s work. 

Boys, and men of larger growth, will find 
great interest in Casper Whitney’s Jungle Trails 
and Jungle People (Scribners). It is an ad- 
mirable book, full of descriptions of travel and 
big-game hunting in the Far East, and beauti- 
fully illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author during his personal experiences. 

Sparklingly witty is Claims and Counter- 
claims, by Maud Wilder Goodwin (Doubleday, 
Page, & Co.). But it is not only its wit which 
recommends it; the story is an absorbingly in- 
teresting one. The problem of Dr. Dilke, which 
is the key-note of the story—the question of 
which has the better right to his loyalty, the 
man who has saved his life or the woman: whom 
he loves—is a new one, and of so keen an in- 
terest for the reader as to keep him oblivious 
to other matters while the doubt remains 
unsolved. Mrs. Goodwin has written an 
even better story than her last success, Four 
Roads to Paradise. 
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It's There 


But You Can’t Find It That Way 





Every cup of coffee contains that thing which forces the heart beyond 
the natural beat and does various and sundry other things to people. 


Some can stand it. 


Many cannot. 


If you suffer from any ailments arising from a nervous system out of 
balance, look carefully at the Coffee question. Weak eyes, heart, 
digestion or kidneys are common coffee troubles. Rheumatism is fre- 


quently caused by it. Nervous prostration is one of the many ugly 
children of Coffee. 


Try the experiment of leaving it off a week or 10 days and use 
well-made Postum. If you feel a rebound of health, stick to it, and 
grow back into a well man or woman again. It pays to be well, and 
“my word” it’s more fun than most anything on this earth. 


There’s a sure way out of Coffee ails, and “ There’s a Reason” for 


POS TUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A, 
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O many a distracted house mother the head- 
T ing of this paper may seem a cruel irony, 

but pray observe again, the heading is “ The 
Housewife and the Holidays,” not “ Holidays for 
the Housewife.” 

Indeed, this festive season is one of hard 
work and anxious thought for all housewives. 
More than ever must they toil that others may 
enjoy; more than ever must they plan that oth- 
ers may be care free, and more than ever must 
they exercise their ingenuity in making a dime 
do the work of a dollar! No wonder that 
Christmas leaves so many wrecks behind it, and 
that. doctors look to January as their harvest 
month. Let all Bazar housewives resolve this 
year that the first of all their holiday duties 
shall be to take things in such a reasonable way 
that there shall be no “after the holidays” re- 
action. Could anything be more confusing to 
the average mortal than the advice freely be- 
stowed on housewives at this season? On the 
one hand, they are told that a boundless hos- 
pitality should be the key-note of their Christ- 
mas-tide celebrations and. on the other they are 
implored to consider their servants. Now if one 
is to open one’s house to all the relatives on 
both sides, to say nothing of the children’s 
friends, how is one to give Mary Ann a day 
off or allow Bridget to have her own Christmas 
tea-party? Sometimes it simply can’t be done, 
and the maids must sacrifice their holidays for 
the general good, though in all such cases the 
thoughtful mistress will make it up to them 
later on. At other times good management will 
secure holiday fun for both kitchen and parlor. 
Thus it may be arranged that the maids shall 
have Christmas eve for themselves, or the family 
may choose that day for dinners and presents, 
leaving the day itself for churehgoing. It will 
be very good for the young people to help out 
for a day or two, if it is necessary, to secure 
a little freedom for those whose lives are at the 
best extremely monotonous. 

After discussing with many acquaintances the 
question of Christmas presents for servants, the 
unavoidable conclusion is reached that every 
maid in the United States receives (whatever 
else she may or may not get) a dress. “A 
dress” means, it appears, the material for a 
gown—print, woollen, or even occasionally silk. 
Pursuing the matter farther, the reasons given 
for the universality of the gift are, first, “ The 
girls like it,” and, second (this from candid 
mistresses only), it seems more of a present for 
the money than anything else. This last is an 
excellent reason from the standpoint of the 
housekeeper, but in such things one consults 
more the interest of the recipient than that of 
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the donor. Very few of our maids in these days, 
more is the pity, know enough about sewing to 
make their own frocks, and if they did how many 
would have the time? As a matter of fact, giv- 
ing dress material usually means that Hilda, 
Lena, or Bridget will take all her Christmas 
money to pay for the making up of an extra 
dress that she doesn’t really need, for few girls 
will have sufficient confidence in the taste of 
their mistress to leave a necessary want to be 
filled by her holiday remembrance. Would it 
not be better to give something all ready to be 
worn? The thick and thin shirt-waists are so 
well cut in these days that they fit almost every 


one. A separate skirt is always welcome, and 
even if it has to be altered that is a trifle to 
having a whole gown made. Some very con- 
scientious mistresses refuse to give any but 


useful gifts, on the theory that girls should not 
be encouraged in a frivolous love of finery. 
While fully admitting the wisdom of such views, 
let us remember that the majority of our serv- 
ants are young girls, with the natural love of 
their age and sex for the superfluous, and thus 
remembering, let their “ Christmas box ” contain 
some dainty trifle, longed for, perhaps, and as 
yet unattained. 

Have the Christmas dinner simple. Remem- 
ber that for ten days every one will be ex- 
pected to eat and drink more than is either 
usual or good for him, and try to spare him 
somewhat. The traditional Christmas meat is a 
sirloin of beef. “ Sir-loin,” it used to be spelled, 
meaning the noble piece of the beef, the piece 


appropriate for high days and holidays. In this 
favored land of ours beef is too every-day a 


dish to be considered grand enough for occasions. 
The time - honored “ boar’s head” being imprac- 
ticable, the housewife turns to poultry, and of 


all feathered creatures the goose is the ortho- 
dox dish. 
A goose should be selected with great care, 


for while nothing is better than a good goose, 
no meat could ever be tougher than that on a 
poor one. To stuff a goose use minced onions 
and apples in equal parts; stiffen with bread 
crumbs, and add sage in moderation. Always 
serve tart apple sauce with roast goose. 

A fitting centrepiece which may take the place 
of the small Christmas tree for the Christmas 
dinner is a large yellow pumpkin on a mat of 
holly leaves. Cut off the top in points. Scoop 
out pulp and seeds, and line first with paraffine 
paper, then with yellow or green crépe tissue, and 
fill with small gifts wrapped in tissue to match 
the lining. Replace the top, and stick small 
springs of holly with the berries here and there 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Why an Ostermoor is More Com- 
fortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of con- 
formation to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board—your body touches at 
shoulder, thigh, calf and ankle. If you weigh 150 
pounds and your body rests upon 75 square inches 
of surface, then the pressure on those parts is 2 
pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on an Ostermoor. It conforms to 
every curve—fits the body. Your weight is distribu- 
ted over 500 square inches of surface—only 5 ounces 
pressure to the square inch—that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Oster- 
moor comes the hair mattress; sometimes fairly 


elastic at first, but soon packing down into a hard, 
non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity 
for over 20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 
FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME or FROM US BY MAIL 


To protect the public from worthless 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being 
established with high-grade merchants 
in every town and city —so far about 
2,000 local firms sell the “‘Ostermoor.”’ 
Our name and trade-mark label are sewn 
on the end so that you cannot be deceived, 


Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. 
Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is 
not even all you have paw dy mf if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal of any 
$s0. hair mattress ever made, you can 
get your money back by return mail. 
Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same 
day money is received. To learn the 
Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitied “The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting information and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of 
comfort, health and success—with over 
200 fine illustrations. Write for it now 
while it is in mind. 


We make no mattress 

that does not bear the 

name “‘Ostermoor’’ 

and our trade - mark. 
Before buying, first write to us for our 
handsome 136-page book, “The Test of 
Time,” and the name of the dealer in 


your place who sells the genuine Oster- 
moor. Beware of the “just-as-goods.” 


Sizes and Prices # si wide "*™ $0 im: $6.00 | ft side Yo tems 288° Express Paid 
All 6 feet 3 inches long.—In two parts. 60 cents extra.— Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 
Oanadian Agene Bedding Oo., Ltd,, Montreal. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
on the pumpkin. After dessert, or with it, 
host or hostess may distribute the gifts. 

If the party is not too large, tie each package 
with ribbon to match the wrapping, and carry 
one end to each plate, where it may be tied 
about the place-card. At the end of dinner let 
each guest draw out his gift. 

One of the most blessed opportunities offered 
by this season of good will is the chance to do 
for those among us whose need is sore, but whose 
pride is even greater. How many there are 
whom we often long to assist and yet fear to 
wound! At times like these, however, even their 
sensitive natures cannot resent the timely gift. 
Whatever else we may not do at Christmas-tide, 
whoever else we may neglect, let us remember 
these keenest of all sufferers, who have “ known 
better days.” 

To be quite correct one must have a plum pud- 
ding for the Christmas dessert. Such good ones 
now come in cans that it is often more eco- 
nomical as well as more convenient to buy one’s 
pudding than to make it. Heat the canned pud- 
ding by placing it (as soon as it is taken out 
of the tin) -in a piece of cheese-cloth securely tied 
up, and then steam. Pour brandy over it, and 
light the spirit just as the pudding goes on the 
table. Make a rich wine sauce to eat with the 
pudding. For the housekeeper who prefers to 
make her own pudding the following recipe is 
given. It has the advantage of making a light 
pudding and a small one: Soak six tablespoon- 
fuls of bread crumbs in quarter of a pint of boil- 
ing milk. To this add three tablespoonfuls of 
suet minced very fine, ten tablespoonfuls of 
stoned raisins, a pinch of salt, the grated rind 
of an orange, and three eggs, omitting the white 
of one. Add enough more dry bread crumbs to 
make it the proper consistency. Put it into a 
cheese-cloth and boil two hours. It will be 
observed that this rule does not require sugar. 
This is intentional, as the pudding is to be served 
with a rich, sweet sauce. 

Of course the children will 
party in the holidays. The only question is what 
shall it be? If the family live sufficiently in 
the country to allow it have an afternoon coast- 
ing or skating party, with a few brisk games after 
the early supper. If it must be an evening in- 
door affair, make it as simple as may be. There 
is no more cruel kindness to children than over- 
elaborating their amusements. If Master Jack 
at fourteen’ has his dinner coat, and Miss Jill 
at the same age her silk frock, lace flounces, fan, 
and gloves, what is left for them when they 
are grown up? It makes one fairly shudder for 
the future of the small youth who announced to 
his admiring circle that the party “ was beastly 
slow—no vaudeville performers, no conjurers, and 
no champagne!” 

Despite our inherent love of novelty and our de- 
sire not only to “ hear,”. but to try, some “ new 
thing,” the Christmas stocking and the tree hold 
their place as the most popular of all forms of 
celebration. In many households the two are 
combined; thus the stockings may be filled with 
the eandies and other trifles, and the gifts re- 
tained for evening and the tree, or the reverse 
plan (and that is the better way) may be adopted. 


the 


want to have a 
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When the latter method is used it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping the Christmas gift-giving in 
the ge of the family, and letting the guests 
at the evening tree share equally in its Christ- 
mas fruits. Where one is bound to have a va- 
tiety a “grab-basket” is often found satisfac- 
tory. Provide a large clothes-basket. On Christ- 
mas eve let each member of the family deposit 
in it his or her share of the offerings. Each 
present should be neatly wrapped up and ad- 
dressed to the recipient; the parcel should also 
contain an original verse (when possible) or, at 
all events, an appropriate quotation. After 
breakfast on Christmas morning the basket, well 
covered with a cloth, is brought into the sitting- 
room. Each of the family, beginning with the 
youngest, then takes turn in pulling a package 
out of the basket; it is then delivered to the 
person to whom it is addressed, who must open 
it, display the gift, and read its “ senti- 
ment.” If the house mother keeps to the tree 
let her remember the danger of fire, and be ex- 
tremely careful not only how her candles are 
placed on the tree, but also that they are placed 
high enough not to catch the skirts of the tiny 
children who will crowd about it. 

Why the celebration of New-year’s day should 
have lapsed into “innocuous desuetude” (to 
quote one of our venerated ex-Presidents) is 
very hard to say. Perhaps it is partly because 
the custom of New-year’s visits was so over- 
done and became such a bother that there was 
nothing to do but drop it altogether. It is a 
pleasant idea, that of going to see one’s friends 
on the first day of a new year and offering them 
all good wishes for the future. Perhaps some 
day we may have a revival of the fashion. Last 
year a hostess, determined to do something in 
honor of the day, gave an evening party. Each 
guest, as he or she entered the drawing-room, 
was asked to take a slip of paper from a china 
bowl. This slip contained a number, and on this 
number being presented to a little boy dressed 
as a postman the guest received an envelope 
containing his or her fortune for the coming 
year. These “fortunes” were mostly in the 
form of rhymes or quotations, and were, of 
course, all of a cheerful nature. Great amuse- 
ment was created by an elderly cynic receiving 
for his fortune this quotation from the “ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” “ When I said I would die a 
bachelor I did not think I should live to be mar- 
ried.” That “there is many a true word spoken 
in jest” seems to be so in this case, as this 
New-year the party will be given in honor of 
that guest and his bride! 

There is a very charming woman whose means 
are far from commensurate with her desire to 
give. To only a very few can she make gifts, 
and yet to a large circle her Christmas offer- 
ings mean much. To those of her absent friends 
to whom she cannot afford to send presents she 
writes long letters. These letters are anticipated 
with pleasure, read with delight, and treasured 
ever after. We cannot all write such letters 
(that is a rare gift), but we can tell our far- 
away friends that we are thinking of them and 
wishing them well. We can give them a little 
history of our comings and goings, and generally 
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A Few Simple Measurements, Taken 
at Home, Show Us the Cood 
Points of Your Figure. 


We cut and make your garment according to these 
special measurements, keeping your requirements always 
in mind. Result:—your garment not only fits, but makes 
you “look your best,”’ Allthis at lower prices than you 
would have to pay for ill-fitting, ready-made garments. 


During the past 17 years 
over 300,000 discriminat- 
ing women, many of whom 
were so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited else- 
where, have found in our 
system a solution of all their dressmaking troubles. 

What we have done for thousands of others we certainly 
can do for you. 


You take no risk, as we guarantee to fit you. If 
we fail to do so we will refund your money with- 
out question. 


Some of our customers live near you. We will send their 


names if you wish to investigate. Here isan example of the 
kind of letters we receive daily 





“My garment arrived to-day, and I cannot tell you how delighted I am tu find 
the fit perfect in every way. The material is beautiful, and the finishing is nicely 
and neatly done. The skirt is full, and the flare around the bottom gives it a very 
stylish air. TI ng my order so promptly. 


ank you for fillix 
“Mrs. H. A. MELVILLE, toot Hawthorn Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


All this without the usual dressmaking troubles and delays 


Winter Suits and 
Cloaks 96 to $25 


Made to Order-—Nothing Ready-Made 


Our new Winter Style Book illustrates and describes 
the fashions NOW being worn in New York. It is free. 
With it we will also send free an assortment of samples 
from over 400 varieties of the choicest materials 
designed for this season. Don’t turn this page without first 
writing for this Style Book and the Samples. 
- The Style Book illustrates 


Visiting Costumes, A * $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 2 ws $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, - - - $3.50 to $12 


Rain Coats, - - ~ # $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, a * $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S., which 
means a big saving to you, 


We Send Free by return mail, to any part of the United 


States, our new Winter Stvie Book, showing 
the latest New York Fashions, and containing simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly; also a large assortment of Samples of the 
Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say: ‘‘ Send me your 
Style Book and Samples,”’ and be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt. cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire 


Write to-day; you may forget it to-morrow You will get them 
by return mail. 





al 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 119 and 121 West 23d St, New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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put them in touch with us once again. It is 
easier (we all know that) to dash into a shop 
and pick out a card with “ All good Christmas 
wishes” on it, or to send a handkerchief or some 
such trifle with a card, but the effort and 
thought put into a letter will not be wasted; 
it will kindle a glow in the heart of the re- 
cipient which will last long after the card or 
handkerchief would be lost. 


The modern celebration of Christmas tends 
more and more to disregard of the religious 


aspect of the festival. Surely this is a pity. No 
matter how “ advanced” we may be in our ideas 
or how “liberal” may be our views, it cannot 
but do us good to pause for a little in the holi- 
day rush and let our thoughts dwell on the 
Little Child who came to be the Great Example. 
We cannot afford to cut ourselves off from the 
inspiration which comes from the feeling that 
here, on Christmas morning, we are taking part, 
not in an isolated service, but in a rejoicing 
which spreads about the world. No matter how 
sadly Christian denominations may differ from 
one another on this day, we are one in love and 
faith. 

Ghost stories have always been associated with 
Christmas literature. Just why this should 
be seems hard to say, as the more gruesome 
and terrifying the tale the better it seems to 
please its auditors. The Japanese, too, have a 
festival which not only includes ghosts, but is 
held expressly for departed spirits. Their dead, 
however, return in gentle, happy guise, and are 
entertained with the best the house affords. We 
may be sceptics as to ghosts and we may re- 
gard ancestor worship with disdain, but at this 
season is it not a good thing to remember espe- 
cially the loved ones who have left us? Those 
whose tender thought for us made happy the 
holiday feasts of our childhood? We may not 
offer rice or wine at their shrines, but perhaps 
we can make some one happy that they loved, 
or we can perhaps take advantage of this time 
of good-will to reconcile family difficulties which 
would have distressed these kindly natures were 
they still with us. 

There is one class of children about us who 
run no risk of being spoiled by too many gifts. 
Those are the poor little creatures who fill the 
children’s wards in our big hospitals. Each year 
workers among the poor plead for Christmas 
presents for these tiny sufferers. Very often the 
suggestion is made that the last year’s pres- 
ents of the rich child should be repaired and 
passed on to their less fortunate brethren. This 
is a good idea, but would it not be even better 
if the child with twenty presents should con- 
tent himself with fifteen, and let the other five 
go on their cheering mission to the sick? Some 
parents object to their children ever coming in 
contact with suffering, but surely it can do no 
happy child harm to see for himself how 
many little ones there are who have none of 
the pleasures and comforts that he has grown 
to consider to belong to him as a matter of 
course. A child’s Christmas will not be any 
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the less merry if he takes his gifts to the hos- 
pital himself, and has the satisfaction of see- 
ing the delight of Jakey over a ball or of Annie 
over a doll, 

One of the favorite topics for adjurations at 
“ mothers’ meetings” and such gatherings is the 
friendless condition of young men away from 
home. Their loneliness is depicted in moving 
terms, and kind-hearted matrons are implored to 
open their homes and welcome to their hearths 
these homesick youths. This plea is always 
emphasized before the holidays, and each house- 
mother becomes impressed with the duty of seek- 
ing at least one lone masculine at her Christ- 
mas board. Now all this is very well, but why 
is the appeal made only for boys? Why do we 
never hear of the forlorn young girls condemned 
to spend the holidays in cheerless boarding- 
houses? Surely they need sympathy and compan- 
ionship far more than their brothers. Most of 
us have learned by observation and experience 
that even an only moderately presentable boy can 
have all the attention he chooses to accept. He 
can be too useful as an escort or an eleventh- 
hour guest to be totally neglected. It is the girls 
who sit by themselves and mope. It is they who 
should be sought out and comforted. Invite the 
strange young men by all means, but don’t, don’t, 
neglect the girls! 

There lived, many years ago, in a little New 
England town, a dear old lady who was more 
famous for her love of long words than for the 
correct use of them. One year an acquaintance, 
who in a burst of holiday enthusiasm had sent 
her a gift, was somewhat chagrined to have it 
sent back with this note: “My dear Mrs. X. 
Thank you for your kind present. I never accept 
gifts, as I can’t retaliate.” Who among us has 
not at times felt that the right word was used 
here, after all? Surely “retaliate” expresses 
our point of view in regard to much of our 
present-giving better than reciprocate. Mrs. A. 
sends us a present one year. We wish she had 
not, but she did, so this year we send one to her. 
We are afraid Mrs. C. means to give us some- 
thing, so we try to forestall her. It is all such 
a pity. Gifts should be the spontaneous ex- 
pression of one’s desire to give pleasure, or they 
are meaningless. An old miner living up a 
California cafion expressed the feeling many of 
us have very well. He had been very kind to a 
young fellow who lived for a short time and then 
died in a cabin near him. The boy’s mother, hear- 
ing of this good Samaritan, sent him, from Eng- 
land, on the next Christmas a handsome watch. 
The old man was much gratified, and requested 
some friends to write and express his thanks. 
The second Christmas she sent him a heavy chain 
for the watch. The miner was evidently more 
perturbed than pleased. The third year brought 
a buneh of seals for the chain. That was too 
much for him, and seeking out his friend, “ Yel- 
low Jack” said: “I say, head her off somehow, 
ean’t you? These women never know when to 
stop!” Surely there is too much truth in this. 
We go on vear after year adding names to our 
list, and there is no kind friend to “ head us off.” 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1906 Calendar presents six new heads, typifying ideal American womanhood, drawn by the follow- 
ing well known artists: C. Allan Gilbert Henry Hutt. Harrison Fisher, Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Hazel 
Martyn and F. S. Manning. Arranged in six sheets (size, 10 x 15). tied with ribbon for hanging, will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents or metal cap from a jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT ¢o BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x 17 


inches), for home decorating. Single plates will be mailed postpaid 
for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap from jar of 
Extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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HEN hunting for a trifle to send by mail 

look at the little straw mats to be found 
. in all Japanese stores. ‘They are most 
useful to place under a hot-water pitcher on a 
tea-table or to protect a varnished surface from 
a flower-vase. 

A very welcome gift is a tiny purse just large 
enough to hold a couple of car fares and small 
enough to slip into a glove. In these pocketless 
days this device saves one from carrying a purse 
in the hand when making calls or attending en- 
tertainments. 

If there are odd old-fashioned sleeve-buttons in 
your jewel-case they can be utilized for penwipers. 
Cut disks of chamois skin or ladies’ cloth three 
of four inches across, scallop or point the edges, 
eut a slit in the centre, and use as many as the 
shank of the button will hold. The upper one 
may be decorated in water-color or embroidery 
of simple design. The lower disks may be re- 
moved as they get blackened, and fresh ones 
added ad infinitum. 

A tobacco-pouct which may be obtained at any 
tobacconist’s is of ooze kid, and almost crescent- 
shaped when closed. An added interest for the 
recipient of this gift would be a monogram em- 
broidered on the inner flap. For undergraduates 
the college color might be used. 

When one is trying to make a present for an 
old lady a spectacle-pocket will be found a most 
acceptable gift. To make this take three-eighths 
of a yard of double-faced black satin ribbon 
four inches wide. Pleat one end into a box 
pleat—that is, the end to be pinned to the belt. 
Take another piece of the ribbon ten inches in 
length. Turn one end into a point. Beginning 
six inches from the top of the first piece, sew 
the second piece on to it at each side very 
neatly, using fine over-and-ove: stitch. When 
the bottom of the first piece is reached turn 
the remaining length of the second ribbon back, 
thus making a pocket, which should be finished 
with a point like the upper piece. Then 
feather-stitch the upper compartment into two 
divisions, thus making holders for the “far” 
and “reading” spectacles, while the under 
pocket serves for handkerchiefs. This may 
sound complicated, but it is quite simple when 
one gets at it. 

One does not think of winter as a time for pic- 
nics, and yet skating parties can often have 
picnic additions. Where a party of young peo- 
ple have to go some little distance to find good 
ice a hot supper or luncheon forms an agree- 
able feature of the expedition. If it is possible 
to light a fire, coffee and chocolate can be heated. 
If not, chocolate can be kept hot a long time. 
Place the chocolate in a double boiler, fill the 
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outside vessel with boiling water, then wrap the 
whole about with an old blanket. When packed 
in the wagon or sleigh cover yet again with 
an old robe or piece of carpet. Thus protected, 
your chocolate will keep hot many hours. 
Creamed fish or meat-pie may be carried in the 
same way, except instead of hot water use hot 
flatirons put about the dishes. In one country 
neighborhood last winter the girls formed a 
skating club which met twice a week whenever 
there was ice and moonlight. The young men 
furnished the conveyance to the little lake some 
three miles away, and the girls took turns pro- 
viding the supper. 

In these days when narrow ribbons to run 
into corset-covers, nightgowns, chemises, etc., are 
a necessity, a very pretty present is a case con- 
taining ribbons and bodkins. Take double-faced 
three-inch ribbon (quarter of a yard length) ; on 
this stitch, with feather-stitching, a narrower 
ribbon. Divide into three pockets or compart- 
ments. Place in each pocket a piece of narrow 
ribbon wound on a bit. of cardboard the right 
size. With each piece of ribbon put a bodkin. 
The ribbons may be of different widths and colors. 

A useful and inexpensive present for a girl 
to give a friend who is at college is a set of 
dusters and dishcloths. Let the dusters be made 
of cheese-cloth (washed out so as. to be soft), 
hem them neatly, and embroider the initials 
and class number in the college colors. For the 
dish - towels use the finest of glass - towelling, 
marked in the same way. The gift may also in- 
clude a piece-of chamois skin, which the re- 
cipient will find a useful aid in keeping bright 
the silver of her tea-table and toilet service. 

Every one knows the associations evoked by 
certain sights and sounds, but the suggestive- 
ness of odors is said to be far more subtle. A 
test of the accuracy of the sense of smell and 
a pleasing novelty among winter indoor enter- 
tainments is a perfume party. Provide twelve 
bottles all alike, each containing some odorous 
liquid—coffee, cologne, bay rum, kerosene, lister- 
ine, ete. Number each bottle. Give to each 
guest a card with his name or a number for 
designation and the twelve numbers of the bot- 
tles in a column with a space opposite. Each 
guest smells each bottle once only, and puts 
down opposite its number the name of whatever 
he thinks the bottle contains. The one who 
gets the largest number right wins the prize. 
This may appropriately be a bottle of cologne or 
toilet water. It is not so easy as it seems to 
name an odor after the eighth or tenth bottle, 
and confusion will begin if the mind begins to 
search for the “ associations.” 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 


Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 
ever enjoyed. 

Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. W. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




















OUR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 48.) 

A friend writes of a unique Christmas passed 
among the forests of our North Woods. She 
says: “ We had decided to spend only ten cents 
apiece for our Christmas gifts to eath other, 
and the fun was to consist in seeing how many 
presents we could scrape together for that 
trifling sum. Had we been in New York or any 
large city the task would have been easier, but 
we were wintering in a little Adirondack vil- 
lage, living the out-of-door life among the snow- 
laden pines. However, the village shops proved 
far from broken reeds, and as the 25th drew 
near we each grew more and more mysterious 
over our respective hoards. At last the day came, 
and I proudly lighted my one little candle, 
which was tied to the top of a small tree five or 
six inches high. On the tiny branches were red 
cranberries (for the coler), some tissue-paper 
cut into “snow,” and the gifts. If Emily had 
only thought of toothpicks she would have won, 
as her collection was a very clever one, but 
toothpicks and rubber bands gave the winning 
to me. Sixty-five articles were on that tree, and 
even the cranberries and tissue-paper were paid 
for out of the ten cents. The tree itself was 
from the virgin forest, and cost nothing. If 
small evergreens cannot be found easily one or 
two branches from a large tree tied securely to- 
gether and put into a flower-pot can be made to 
look like a tree very satisfactorily. Here is a 
list of the articles on my tree, with prices at- 
tached. Where five cents’ worth of anything 
had to be bought, as in the case of the cran- 
berries and rubber bands, I used what was left 
over for other trees and other friends: One small 
pine-tree five inches high; one flower-pot, one 
cent; one steel pen, one cent; one spool red silk, 
two cents; one candle, one cent; one spool black 
silk, two cents; twenty-five toothpicks, one- 
quarter cent; fifteen cranberries, one-quarter 
cent; ten rubber bands, one-quarter cent; five 
needles, one-quarter cent; tissue-paper, one- 
quarter cent; red silk for tying things on, one- 
quarter cent; nuts, one-half cent; five candies, 
one cent. Sixty-five articles for ten cents!” 

A young aunt last Christmas brought joy to 
the hearts of four small nieces by a most origi- 
nal gift. For each she made a long-trained and 
much-beruffled gown of pretty bright print! The 
pleasure of arraying themselves in mamma’s 
skirts paled in the glory of their own trained 
dresses, and it was such a saving of mamma’s 
frocks! 

A recent London importation is a flat wallet 
for shopping, having a strap across through 
which the fingers may be passed, thus insuring 
a better grip than is afforded by the regular way 
of carrying pocketbooks. These wallets are ob- 
long or square, the oblong being rather more con- 
veniently held, but the square are considered 
rather smarter. 

Every girl likes the dainty cré@pe lisse ruf- 
flings which are again in fashion. Nothing for 
neckwear is prettier or more becoming, but, 
alas! it is expensive to begin with and’ ex- 
tremely perishable in the bargain. To please a 
girl who cannot afford this luxury often, give 
her a box filled with neck lengths of this ruch- 
ing. Six different varieties make a nice and 


welcome gift, and, of course, the number can 
be increased as desired. 

For a friend who travels much make a double 
set of wash-cloths. Each set consists of three— 
one very fine cloth of linen diaper, one knitted 
wash-rag, and one made of Turkish towelling. 
Mark each cloth with the initials of the re- 
cipient. Put them into one of the rubber bags 
which are sold to hold sponges. These can be 
found covered with silk in pretty designs. 

Basket-makers have so much written for them 
that it seems almost presumptuous for any one 
not of the “ craft” to offer a suggestion. Some 
girl, however, may be glad of the hint to make 
a basket to be used for serving fruit on the table 
instead of the conventional silver or china dish. 
Such a basket should be made almost as flat 
as a tray, with only enough raised edge to keep 
the fruit from falling out. The basket becomes 
a favorite piece of table decoration, it is so easy 
to arrange fruit on it to great advantage. 

Dame Fashion has a way of returning to 
absurdities of dress that confiding mortals fond- 
ly believed had departed forever. Her last 
caprice in that direction is the recrudescence 
of high heels. A short year or two ago we were 
congratulating ourselves on the advance made 
in comfort and hygiene by the universal 
adoption of low, broad heels, and now, lo and 
behold! we are balancing ourselves on minia- 
ture stilts as painfully as ever did our ancestors. 
It is not a matter for mirth, but rather for grief. 
Next to tight lacing, high heels can do more 
harm than any other vagary of dress. Apart 
from the very obvious dangers of sprained ankles 
and twisted knees the unnatural position of the 
body which must be assumed to keep one’s bLal- 
ance brings on spinal difficulties of many ‘inds. 
Even oculists add their protest, saying that often 
serious trouble with the eyes may be traced to 
this fashion of the hour. 

Here is a true story about fraternity pins. It 
is so strange that the narrator always hesitates 
to tell it unless she is among friends who can 
vouch for her veracity. She says: “The sum- 
mer after we were married we spent in the coun- 
try near my husband’s old home. Of course he 
was interested in showing me all his favorite 
walks and drives, and we explored far and near. 
Coming home one day from an expedition, I found 
I had lost my college society pin, so the next 
day we retraced our footsteps, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the hope of finding it. Just as we were 
about to relinquish the search 1 espied a little 
glittering object, and exclaiming, ‘I have found 
it!’ I bent over and picked up a pin, to be sure, 
but not my pin. On the contrary, it was a 4 
K E pin, which I at once handed to my hus- 
band. He took it carelessly, but on turning it 
over and seeing the initials he was astonished 
to find the pin was his own, which he had lost 
siz years previously! Now was it not odd 
enough that I should be the one to find his pin 
after all these years? No! My pin never has 
been found.” 

The girl who can use a paint-brush can make a 
very useful little Christmas gift for a friend 
who has the habit of clipping bits from maga- 
zines —a number of legal envelopes, each in- 
scribed with the name of a subject. 
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Boiling does not kill germs. 
A heat of 280 degrees is neces- 
sary to do this, while boiling 
water is only 212 degrees. What 
boiling does is to send the nasty 
steam through the house carrying 
the germs with it. 


Fels-Naptha soap is different 
from any other. 
scalding with it. 
at all. 


No boiling or 
No hot water 
Clothes last longer and 
the work is cut in half. 


other soaps. 








baton Whann’ 


Why do you 
boil or scald 
the wash in 
your house? 
Do you think it kills the Germs? 


The actual work saved in 
washing and cleaning with 
Fels-Naptha soap amazes every 
woman who uses it right. 
Directions are on the wrapper. Try it 


and prove it. Cost you no more than 


At your grocers. 


Free sample if you want it by writing 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


Another thing, boiling water 
rots the clothes, and that is the 
principal reason why they don’t 
last longer. 

We find that most people boil 
the clothes because it is a habit 
and for no other reason. 

Why not do away with this ex- 
pensive and disagreeable habit. 

Fels- Naptha soap washes, 
cleanses and purifies all things 
beautifully, whether dainty, or 
coarse heavy things. 
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A GIFT FOR A CLERGYMAN 


BY LUCIA NOBLE 


shall we give our rector?” for a Christmas 
or any other present, and for the benefit of 
those who wish to prepare their gifts now I want 
to present this idea. I have called it an eccle- 
siastical set. The second illustration represents 


S" often the puzzling question arises, “ What 





THE “CORPORAL” AND THE “ CHALICE VEIL.” 


a collar, or protector for the back of a stole. 
This, of course, is of hand-made lace. The braids 
used are English and baby Honiton; they are 
first basted to the pattern, then whipped very 
neatly into shape with fine cotton; the cross is 
filled in with double buttonhole stitch, with a 
raised spider directly in the centre. After the 
lace is taken from the pattern it is attached to 
a narrow band of fine linen and carefully pressed 
on the wrong side, and it is finished. 

The rest of the set is to consist of four pieces, 
which are to be used in the communion service 
when held in private or in a sick-room; it is 
composed of two “ purificators,” which are used 
to dry the “chalice” after the service is over, 
before putting it away in its case; these are 
made of a fine quality of handkerchief linen, 
nine inches square; they are 
finished with a rolled hem, the 
very smallest one can make. 
The next piece is called a 
“corporal,” and is used to 
stand the “ chalice ” on during 
the celebration; this matches 
the design of the stole - pro- 
tector; at each corner is a 
cross of English lace braid; 
two are filled in with double 
buttonhole stitch and a raised 
spider in the centre; the other 
two have a cross in a cross 
made of Honiton lace braid. 
On the sides, again, will be seen the collar de- 
sign, with the Maltese crosses. 

The last piece is called a “ chalice veil,” and, 
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as the name implies, is used to throw over the 
sacraments during service. This is made of the 
finest quality procurable of handkerchief linen. 
Of a piece three and a half inches square the 
hem is rolled and sewed as small as possible, 
and insertion is sewed around it, folding the 
corners over to give a round 
effect instead of making them 
square, then a row of Duchess 
lace braid, holding it slightly 
full at the corners; the whole 
is edged with lace to match 
the insertion. This, like the 
rest, is to be pressed when fin- 
ished, with a warm, not a hot, 
iron, and your work is ready 
for presentation. 

I feel sure every one who 
tries this will be amply re- 
warded for her labor when she 
sees the satisfaction and pleas- 
ure this gift will give; it is 
not at all expensive to make, 
as the work is what gives it 
value. The idea and designs 
are entirely original. 

A word here may not be 
amiss regarding neatness and cleanliness. Care 
must be taken in this particular; all church 
work must be of the very best and highest, bear- 
ing in mind the old saying that if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 

In all such church work the symbols are used 
in the design as far as possible. In these lace 
patterns the cross in each corner of the corporal 
is symbolic, and the tiny Greek or Maltese crosses 
are introduced as often as possible. The chalice 
veil may have a border of lace made like the 
“ corporal,” only narrower, if preferred. In this 
again the little Maltese crosses may be repeated 
at close intervals. The borders are used around 
the finest handkerchief linen. The edge of the 
linen centre should be rolled neatly and the lace 
overhanded to this rolled edge, or it may be 





\ CLERGYMAN’S STOLE-PROTECTOR. 


hemmed to the linen, and that may be rolled 
back on the wrong side and neatly “ whipped ” 
down to make a satisfactory finish. 
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“When 
music begins 
at home” 


Harmonies phrased by a child’s soft fingers often make up 
the musical life of a home. 


Then is the Packard piano doubly a wise choice. 


Its supple touch; its tone so full of fire, sweetness and soft bril- 
liance, awakens a feeling for beauty invaluable in the early years. 

Artistic durability makes the purchase of a Packard a satis- 
faction afterwards when simple studies have given place to the 
compositions of the masters. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 


Wherever you live we can supply you with a 
Packard. Convenient time payments when desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, Dept. I Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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NEW SILK-EMBROIDERED BLOUSES 
BY LILIAN BARTON WILSON 





GREEN SATIN BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 498. Price, 25 cents 


Embroidery Design No. 12. Price, 75 cents for Per- 
forated Pattern 


HE lingerie waist has not reached 
7 its final height yet, although it 
seemed as though the elaborate 
embroidered blouse of the summer could 
not. be exceeded. Exquisite crépe de 
Chine and the new wash silks, such as 
radium silk, are the materials to be used 
this winter, as well as handkerchief 
linen and the round-weave heavy linens. 
The crépe de Chine and other soft 
silks are Washable, and are made with 
hand-run tucks and insertions, and gen- 
erally treated as lingerie. The yoke is 
more used now than in the summer, and 
the sleeves are works of art in them- 
selves. The elbow sleeve is most dainty, 
and gives the designer an opportunity 
to do very pleasing and artistic work. 
The long sleeve is made with the deep 
cuff, but the upper part is not so full 
as it has been. The leg-of-mutton effect 
is used, and is a fine opportunity for 
folds of lace and embroidery so overlaid 
as to appear like several oversleeves. 
Elaborateness is the effect aimed at, and 
this can be obtained in such simple ways 
as making tucks in different directions, 





edging tucks and folds with lace, and so 


keeping the whole within the bounds of 
good taste. For instance, a sleeve made 
of one breadth of crépe de Chine, if 
tueked across in the upper part and up 
and down to form the cuff with lace on 
the horizontal tucks, and an under ruffle 
finishing it a little below the elbow, while 
simple in itself has the effect of three 
oversleeves. The elbow effect can be re- 
tained even in the long sleeve if the cuff 
is made of an all-over lace, or of fine 
close tuckingsa or shirrings, or in some 
way made to seem distinct from the waist 
itself. The separate white wash under- 
sleeves with yokes to match make it pos- 
sible to have the elbow sleeve in one’s 
blouses, for the waist can then be worn 
both ways. It is a convenience rather 
than otherwise, because the neck and 
cuffs soil more quickly than the rest of 
the waist, and if detachable can be re- 
newed. 
(Continued on page 56.) 





WHITE CREPE DE PARIS BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 499. Price, 25 cents 
Embroidery Design No. 13. Price, 75 cents for Perforated Pattern. 
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Artloom 


Tapestries 


For Ghristmas Giving 


suggest an artistic expression 
that is complimentary and 
enduring. 
Write to-day for our free style 
book “B.” It shows Artloom 
Curtains, Couch Covers, and 
Table Covers, in actual 
colors. You can easily find 
a suitable gift for any home <i. 
—modest or pretentious— . Pe 
at the price range best : 
suited to your purse. 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains 
$3.00 to $20.00 per pair 


Artioom Couch Covers 
$3.00 to $7.50 


Artioom Table Covers 
$1.50 to $5.00 


Solid Color 
Curtains 


have been the vogue for this 
season. A favorite is the 
curtain illustrated here. It 
is fifty inches wide, three 
yards long,in beautiful flo 
ral effects with deep dado. 
lastily finished with heavy 
knotted fringe on throw 
over. Very rich tones of 
Olive, Brown, Wine, Empire Green, Red, 
and Hunter’s Green. Per Pair, $4.00 


Insist on seeing this label. 


lt appears on every genuine Artloom 
production 


* HOME-MAKING 


The cleverest book on home decora 
tions ever printed. Appreciated by 
every woman who has the good taste 
to care about the proper decoration of 
her home. Written by Miss Edith W. 
Fisher, whose articles in THe Ladies’ 
Home Journal have stamped her an 
authority on the subject. In this book 
she tells how to arrange all the living 
rooms in your home, combining econo- 
my and attractiveness. Illustrated 
with twelve full-page views show. 
ing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with 
four cents in stamps and the name 
of your department store or dry 
goods dealer and we will send 
ou a copy of “ Home - Mak- 
ng,” of which we are the exciv. 
sive publishers. 85 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


mount the entire breadth in a frame. 
It is best to bind the edges of the silk 
rather than to lace the satin itself into 
the frame. 

The tucked and shirred squares which 
form the cuff are laddered together and 
edged with lace. This is, of course, not 
a lingerie waist; it is rather a fancy 
evening waist, and is most becoming to a 
slight figure. If preferred, the parts of 
the waist may be joined with cat-stitch 
or narrow lace. 

The morning-glory bud design is most 
graceful, and the lines are good—that is, 
the general direction of the embroidery 
and lace is becoming. The waist is of 
crépe de Chine, with Cluny lace inser- 
tions, with here and there a touch of 
Valenciennes. After the embroidery is 
finished on the breadth intended for the 
front, the insertion is set in by “ roll- 
ing” and “whipping,” or it may be 
appliquéd before the work is removed 
from the frame. Afterwards cut away 
the crépe from back of it, and finish the 
raw edges by whipping. The crépe at 
the lower edge of the lower insertion 
should be cut through, and after five 
tucks are run in by hand it should be 
sewed back’ to the insertion in some in- 
visible way. By this treatment a little 





WHITE RADIUM SILK BLOUSE. of the fulness is brought to the front, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 500 Price, 25 cents whieh is more becoming to most women 


Embroidery Design No. 14. Price, 75 cents for Perforated Pattern. (Continued on page 58.) 


(Comtinued from page 54.) 


White albatross waists promise to 
be favorites for the winter. In this we 
get the lingerie waist, yet one some- 
what warmer than the linen. The de- 
sign of our albatross waist is very 
beautiful, being broad and yet dainty. 
It is embroidered in Italian style— 
that is, partly solid combined with 
heavy outline, and having the remain- 
ing spaces filled in with little seed- 
stitches. There are a number of pat- 
tern seedings, and the diaper fillings 
are also used, as in the exquisite 
cherry - design waist. This style of 
work is popularly known as “ modern 
Italian,” and is economical in point of 
time, and very suitable for embroidery 
on waists, because the small stitches 
hold close to the ground material. 

The “cherry blouse” is quite a 
study, a combination of a_ white 
mousseline de soie underwaist and an 
eoverwaist of green liberty satin. The 
buttonhole ladder embroidery is used 
between the strips—such is the effect, 
but the entire front is, in fact, em- 
broidered in one breadth, and this in- 
sight into the method greatly sim- 
plifies the proposition. After stamp- 
ing the design on a breadth of silk, 





“ladder” the lines of the strips, but WHITE ALBATROSS BLOUSE. 
do not cut them out until the cherries Cut Paper Pattern No gs01. Price, 25 cents. 
are embroidered. To work the cherries Embroidery Design No 15. Price, 75 cents for Perforated Pattern. 
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Essentials of 
Good Mince Meat 





ye 
VARIETIES 


If you—if every housewife—could visit the 
Heinz Kitchens and personally follow each of the 
simple, homelike, cleanly details of preparing Heinz 
Mince Meat, there would be no room to question 
why it is the mince meat you ought to buy; why 
it possesses the tempting flavor of the old-fashioned 
kind; why it satisfies the taste of all. 


And your visit would surely convince you of 
this: In Heinz Mince Meat you get all the qualities 
of cleanliness and goodness of the finest home-made 
product, plus the immeasurable advantages of Heinz 
experience, Heinz system and Heinz equipment. 


Too much cannot be said of the care, of the pre- 
cision, exercised in selecting the ingredients for 


HEINZ 
Mince Meat 


The finest meat for the purpose; fresh, white 
suet; faultless apples; Valencia raisins carefully 
seeded, and so rich in flavor as to be a veritable 
confection; Grecian currants whose purity is insured 
by an individual cleansing process; choice citron 
and candied fruits—in these, and in the Heinz Way 
of preparing and blending, lies the incomparable 
goodness of Heinz Mince Meat. 





Your grocer sells it in glass and stone jars of 
convenient sizes. Geta jar; if it doesn’t meet your 
highest ideal, the grocer will give ycur money back. 


Let us interest you further in the famous ‘‘57”’ 
by sending you a copy of “‘ The Spice of Life.”’ 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 56.) 
than it is to have all the fulness at the sides. 
This waist has an especially beautiful sleeve 
ornamented with insertion and lace edging 
and an exquisite overdrapery, which is _fin- 





GRAY CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSE, 


Cut Paper Pattern No 502. Price, 25 cents 
Embroidery Design No. 16 Price, 75 cents for !’erforated 


ished with a buttonholed scallop. Half - inch 
Valenciennes lace is used to finish the puffs and 
edge. 

The buttonholed scallop is the daintiest 
way to finish collars and cuffs 
and even ruffles. It is much more 
work than lace, but then the hand- 
work and embroidery are what 
make the blouse choice. It is not 
difficult hand-work, but, indeed, the 
kind which the amateur delights to 
do, so it is not necessary to consider 
economy in producing it. The waist 
with the Irish yoke is an unusual op- 
portunity for this buttonholed edge. 
It is a charming pattern, and can be 
made up as a lingerie waist with no 
other decoration than the scallops. 
The oversleeves are caught with three 
straps and the band at the elbow. 
They are very graceful over the puffed 
undersleeve. The Irish lace is now 
the most popular of the real laces—as 
popular as anything so expensive can 
be. Tliere are very good “all-over” 
laces which can be substituted for the 
Irish in this yoke. The under cuff of 
the same lace may be used to convert 
the elbow into a long sleeve. 

All the tucking on these waists 
should be done by hand, as should also the work 
of inserting or adding laces. It is very incon- 
gruous to make embroidered waists by machine. 
Hand embroidery and machine sewing do not 
correspond. If one has time to ornament a ma- 


terial one should take time to make it up, prac- 
tically,. by hand. When it comes to a matter 
of comparative strength, such as the under-arm 
seams and the putting in of the sleeves, it is 
wiser*to stitch them by machine, but the sewing 
which will show and the sewing 
which itself is part of the decoration, 
such as the tucks, ought to be done 
by hand. 

The waist with the wide tucks is of 
“radium,” and the design is simple 
and becoming. The tucks are so ar- 
ranged on the bias in the front that 
they meet the three straight tucks of 
the sleeves, and these in turn meet the 
three tucks which go almost straight 
across the back. 

The embroidery design of the yoke 
is a festoon of little wreaths of forget- 
me-nots. These should be worked on 
such a thin silk with a fine twisted 
embroidery silk. It is much better to 
use a frame for all these embroideries 
than to attempt to work them in the 
hand; they may then be pressed before 
they are removed from the frame 
without allowing the right side to 
touch anything. 

The principal application of em- 
broidery at the present time is cer- 
tainly on blouses. Whether the fash- 
ion will continue until the complete 
embroidered costume becomes a mat- 


Pattern ter of course and of general wear re- 


mains to be seen. It is, on the whole, 
a rather practical and useful adaptation of 
needlework, because it interests women in the 
making as well as in the wearing of gowns, 
which is undoubtedly a healthful tendency. 





BACK OF PATTERN NO. 502. 


The embroidery patterns for these waists are 
perforated, and so may be used many times. The 
pattern is pinned over the material, and with a 


little pad the blue stamping-powder is rubbed 
over the surface, 
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The Dawn of Childhood 
is the Time to Use 


NESTLES FOOD, > 


With use of NESTLE’S 
FOOD, The Dawn of Health 


has come to thousands of in- - 


sufhciently nourished babies. 


Delicate babies digest it 
easily and assimilate from it 

e necessary elements for 
muscle - forming and _bone- 
building. The youngest chil- 
dren, who cannot digest cow's 
milk, have no difficulty with 
Nestle’s Food. 


Our “Book for Mothers,” with 
enough Nestle’s Food for twelve full 
meals, will be sent free by addressing 


HENRI NESTLE, 
Dept. B, 73 Warren St., New York 


: 
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Rarny Days.—The game of “Going to 
Jerusalem” is played with chairs.. These are 
put in a line, alternate chairs facing in opposite 


directions. ‘The game is played to music. There 
is one chair short. The children take their 


seats, one child standing, and, as the music be- 
gins, start to walk in a line around the chairs. 
The musie stops suddenly and the children 
scramble for seats, one each time being left 
without a chair; he is forced to withdraw from 
the game. A chair is taken off every round, so 
that at the end there is left one chair for two 
children, and the one who secures the seat wins. 
This is not a quiet game, but there are few 
games for children which are not noisy. One 
of the most amusing is where all the children 
form a circle, taking hands; one stands in the 
middle, blindfolded, with a wand. The children 
move around until the one in the middle calls 
“stop,” and, pointing with the wand at some 
child, calls out the name of some kind of an 
animal; the child has to make the noise pecul- 
iar to the animal named —bark like a dog, 
mew like a cat, bleat like a lamb, ete—and if 
the one in the middle can tell from the sound 
the name of the child that makes it, he takes 
the child’s place and the other is blindfolded and 
has to go in the middle. A little more diffi- 
cult game on the same order is where a circle 
is formed but the one in the middle is not 
blindfolded. He calls out a letter, pointing to 
some child, and then begins to count ten; if the 
child cannot, before ten is reached, name some 
ariimal whose name begins with the letter called, 
he must take the other’s place. Any of the 
games where to music articles are searched for 
always amuses children. The music is played 
low and loud as the child is near or far from 
the article hidden. Games on the order of Puss 
in the Corner are perhaps too noisy, but are 
, good for rainy-day amusement; so is the game 
where the children form a circle and one on the 
outside walks around with a handkerchief; he 
drops the handkerchief behind some child, who 
instantly leaves his place and runs after the 
other; if he reaches him before the other has 
got hack to his place No. 1 must drop the hand- 
kerchief another time; if he cannot reach him he 
takes No. 1’s place. 


GeorGiInA.—All your plans are very nice; but 
I can offer a suggestion or two for the recep- 
tion menu that may be acceptable. You will, 
I suppose, have two assistants at the refresh- 
ment-table; do, for it will make the affair so 
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much more attractive; the women in pretty 
dresses presiding at the ends of the table are 
always an addition to such an entertainment. I 
would advise having the coffee poured at one 
end of the table, and at the other end have 
lemonade or a punch served. Have the salad 
served on plates from the pantry, but have the 
little dishes of olives, salted nuts, cakes, and 
candies on the table. Or the salad may be 
daintily arranged on the table and the plates 
of sandwiches be there too. A pretty salad is 
made by using scooped-out green peppers filled 
with celery, apple, and nuts dressed with 
mayonnaise; these may be put on_ lettuce 
leaves and look very attractive. Have sand- 
wiches of white bread, cut very thin and butter- 
ed, with a lettuce leaf for a filling. Have the 
ice-cream served from the pantry in  punch- 
glasses. I think that you will find my sugges- 
tions easy to carry out, and advisable. 


AMANDA.—It is better not to wear negligée in 
hotel corridors. A kimono or dressing-sacque is 
conspicuous, and where you are liable to meet 
gentlemen it is not good form. I know what 
an inconvenience it is to have to dress to 
go to one’s bath, but at a hotel it is better to 
do so. Yes, you may with propriety order what 
you wish from a menu at a hotel when you 
are requested to do so by the person you are 
visiting. About the breakfast question I would 
advise you to consult with your friend, and if 
she expects and prefers to have you take break- 
fast with her you should certainly do so. If 
you think that she is sincere in asking you to 
go to breakfast when you wish, you may do as 
you please, but it is wiser to err, in visiting, 
on the side of being overcourteous. 


Maria.—For social purposes and on _ her 
visiting-card it is the fashion for a widow to 
use her late husband’s name and have the cards 
engraved as 

Mrs. Charles Johnson. 
In business signatures she writes her own name, 
as (Mrs.) Maria Johnson. 


Correct. —In sending cards to men whom 
you wish to have call upon you, send your own 
visiting-card and your mother’s enclosed, with 
your address and day, if you have one. It is 
not good form for a girl to send her card with- 
out her mother’s card to a young man. 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-T 


The Globe“Wervicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 
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Lucy.—A pretty idea for the invitations, and 
one you can readily carry out, as you are evi- 
dently clever with your fingers, is a little de- 
sign at the top of the notes of the initials of the 
engaged couple in whose honor you are giving 
the party. Write the invitations on ordinary- 
sized sheets of note-paper, and word them: 


Miss Lucy Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Blank’s company 
on Tuesday evening, December the twelfth, 
from eight until ten o’clock 
to meet 
Miss Brown 
and 
Mr. Jones. 


Decorate the rooms with the colors that are 
known. to be the favorites of the bride elect, and 
if the groom is a graduate of any college or 
school have the colors peculiar to the institution 
figure in the decorations. You can decorate most 
effectively with crépe paper and cheese-cloth, 
but the prettiest thing is the natural greens and 
flowers that you can get out-of-doors if you 
have the entertainment in the fall. 

Put the little souvenirs on the supper-table at 
the covers, or if you have a stand-up supper let 
them be passed as a last course; they will be 
very attractive. Serve a pretty salad and sand- 
wiches, and cake, and coffee and bonbons 
last, and during the evening lemonade. Most 
attractive salads are made by using cucumber 
shells or tomatoes or peppers and filling them 
with celery and nuts dressed with mayonnaise. 
The ices may be served in glasses if you wish. I 
would advise some kind of a contest game for en- 
tertainment, and what is better than something 
pertaining to hearts? Have you thought of a 
heart hunt’? It is not new, but always amusing. 
So is a proposal contest, described often in the 
Bazar, and a true-love progressive-party would 
be also most appropriate. For this you have ta- 
bles as in any progressive game, and different 
love feats to perform at each—at one the names 
of famous lovers are written on slips and the 
names of the heroines demanded; at another 
well-known love quotations given and the authors 
asked; at another a contest in seeing who can 
make the most small words out of the letters 
in matrimony, marriage, lover, and sweetheart; 
at- another a quantity of love-knots must be tied 
in a given time; and so on. At the end prizes 
are to be given to the two who have the best 
lists of answers. I think any of these games will 
“keep the ball rolling” nicely. 


ices 





Betrxna H.—I cannot do better, in answer to 


your letter, than describe a most successful 
“tin wedding” lately given in the suburbs of 
New York. All the ideas were so charmingly 


carried out. The invitations were written in 
paint on bits of sheet tin. They were enclosed 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


in envelopes that fitted the tin exactly and sent 
two weeks before the entertainment. When the 


guests. entered the house they found it all 
decorated with tin. Tin shavings were twisted 


around the banisters, bits of tin glistened on 
the refreshment-table; the flowers were in tin 
pots and pans, and over the place where the 
host and hostess received the dates of the wed- 
ding and of the anniversary were hung, made 
out of tin sheeting. The refreshment-table was 
really charming with the tin-foil doilies on the 
dishes and made into decorative shapes around 
the dishes and circling the big cake in the 
middle, which was ornamented with the proper 
dates and initials. Yes, tin dishes were uscd 
to hold everything, and the guests ate from tin 
plates with tin forks and spoons, and little tin 
jugs held growing plants which were the 
favors, and the menu and place-cards were tin 
decorated with paintings. I would crrtainly 
advise you to carry out the idea. The form of 
amusement at this party was most attractive 
There were ten tables, with four persons at each 
table. On each table were ten different things 
to do—at one hard knots to untie; at another 
ten letters to make into words; at another a 
word of ten letters to transpose and see who 
could make the most small words; at. another 
ten things to taste and name; at another ten 
things to smell and name; and so on; everything 
was on the ten order, and the prizes were ten 
little books bound alike and ten pretty plates. 
But if you prefer cards it will be just as good. 
A good menu would be salad and sandwiches, 
and ham or tongue or chicken jellied with 
sandwiches and rolls; ices and cake—wedding- 
vake—and bonbons and, last, coffee. If you 
wish wine it will be all right, or punch; or if 
you prefer, have lemonade. After supper, if 
possible, have dancing or round games and end 
with a Virginia reel in which all take part. 


F. E. B.—A buffet luncheon is served in one of 
several ways. The prettiest and most convenient 
service is where a table is arranged in the dining- 
room, with various large and small dishes on it, 
and from this the guests help themselves, with 
the assistance of waiters. The table should look 
attractive with flowers; candles—if it is lighted; 
small dishes of candies and salted nuts; larger 
dishes of dainty sandwiches and cakes; and one 
or two bowls or platters of well-garnished salads, 
and, if you wish, jellied tongue and chicken in 
moulds, or boned turkey. The hot dishes should 
be brought in at the time of service, and the 
plates, forks, knives, spoons, napkins, ete., should 
be on the buffet or side-tables. The guests may 
sit informally about the dining-room and par- 
lors during supper. Waiters and the masculine 
guests may perform the service and pass the 
plates. After the first course, forms of ices and 
ice-cream should be brought in and served from 
the table or from the pantry, as preferred. If 
you wish a menu write again. 
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MILWAUKEE.—I think that you can manage a 
very pretty little supper for eight men without 
any servant if you serve it yourself. Have the 
following menu: Hot consommé in cups—you 
can buy the Soup canned, and heat and flavor it 
yourself with very little trouble. Afterwards 
serve some kind of scalloped fish in little dishes. 
Next have a substantial course of cold roast 
beef and salad, and afterwards a dessert of wine 
jelly and whipped cream, and cake and coffee 
last. This will be easy to prepare. You can re- 
move the plates for the courses, and pass the 
dishes yourself, or, if you prefer it, the plates 
may be arranged on the sideboard, and the guests 
may help themselves. I give you a very simple 
list, as | know you do not want anything elabo- 
rate. With the roast beef you could have thin 
slices of cold ham too. You can make the dessert 
very pretty by scooping out the imsides of oranges 
and filling the orange skins with orange jelly, 
and serving with a little whipped cream on top. 
If you want any more directions write to me 
again. 


Connecticut.—I have seen a bakery booth at 
a fair most attractively arranged and decorated. 
in the first place, the girl attendants were dress- 
ed in regular bakers’ costumes with white caps, 
big white aprons, and deep white cuffs. They 
were charming. The decorations of the booth 
were amusing. Large cardboard pretzels were 
painted, and used to decorate the top and sides, 
and most amusing bread dolls. These were in 
all shapes, and were varied with gingerbread 
men and women and all kinds of fancy ginger- 
bread forms. Loaves of bread had the insides 
scooped out, and were filled with fancy little 
cakes and biscuits. The colors used were red 
and white, and the booth was draped with red 
and white cheese-cloth for a background. 


MempPuis.—As you were unable to attend the 
tea, you should have sent cards on the day— 
‘ree cards—and called, as soon as you returned, 
on your hostess. If one is unable to attend a 
tea, and not in mourning (or for any other 
good reason unable to call), a call is demanded 
later in acknowledgment of the invitation. Leave, 
when calling a first time, a card for your host- 
ess and another for her daughter. I do not 
think that it is necessary tc call upon the young 
lady in whose honor the tea was given, but you 
should call on the hostess certainly. 


Satty B.—Address the outside envelope con- 
taining the wedding announcement to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, one inside envelope to Miss Smith, 
or, if there are several daughters, to the Misses 
Smith, and enclose a separate envelope and card 
for each of the sons. It is not good form to ad- 
dress an announcement to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and family, and it is only done wher» it is neces- 
sary to economize. None of the inside envelopes 
should be sealed. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ALIcE.—At the “true salmagundi” table—a 
salmagundi is supposed to be a mixture—have a 
different game played in each round. This is 
what is meant: One time some game of cards, 
the next round another, the third parchesi, the 
fourth the letter game, ete., so that no one 
knows what will be played at this table. It 
makes more fun to have all kept “ guessing.” I 
am sure that the salmagundi-party will be very 
good for entertaining so many people. The only 
other thing that I can suggest is a musical con- 
test, a “ yes and no” contest, a reading contest, 
or passing around pictures of famous people and 
having the names guessed, etc. In back numbers 
of the Bazar you will find all these entertain- 
ments described, but if you find that none are 
just what you want write to me again, and tell 
me more exactly all your plans and requirements 
and limitations. 


SaLtem.—For your tenth wedding anniversary 
I would certainly advise sending cards to all 
whom you wish to invite. Why not have these 
invitations suggestive? You can easily get very 
thin sheets of tin, and write on little squares 
the invitations, as: 


1895 
Anna Black Charles White 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the pleasure of your company 
on, ete. 


1905 


Enclose these in envelopes which fit them ex- 
actly, and it will be the best way of announcing 
the entertainment. Decorate the house with tin 
shavings, and have everywhere conspicuous the 
dates of the wedding and of the anniversary. 
They may be made of tin, and hang over the 
place where the couple will receive; they may be 
made of silvered candies, and be on the wedding- 
cake in the centre of the refreshment-table, and 
of greens or flowers on either end of the table. 
Use greens and flowers, too, of course. I do 
not think for so many you could have any par- 
ticular kind of an entertainment, but I would 
advise having music by all means, and if you 
can get some one or several people to sing at 
intervals songs or choruses it will be very at- 
tractive.- For souvenirs you could have some 
one hand to each one of the guests at the door, 
as they take their departure, either little tin 
boxes filled with wedding-cake or little boxes 
to use for carrying home the cake, which is cut 
on the refreshment-table and passed to the 
guests, each one taking a piece to carry home. 
These boxes may be ornamented with the dates 
of the wedding and anniversary and the initials 
of the couple. Make a mild punch, using a quart 
of claret to a quart of charged water, and the 
juice of three lemons, and sugar to taste; add a 
little brandy and cordials and some pieces of 
orange and candied cherries. Serve ices and 
cake hesides, and it will be enough. 
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Where Cottolene 1s Bliss 
"Tis Folly to use Lard 


Delicious Doughnuts are made with GOTTOLENE—the kind 
that will melt in your mouth rather than stick in the pit of your 


stomach like the lard-laden product. The moment you put lard cooked 
food in your stomach you are sending out a pressing invitation for 
dyspepsia to call upon you. This may sound exaggerated, but let us 
reason it out. Lard is made from hog fats. The hog isn’t the most 
cleanly animal in the world,and why should lard be any more digestible 
than fat pork? Itisn’t. You are simply taking chances when you 
use lard in cooking; if it doesn’t harm you, you’re lucky. 


COTTOLENE 


is the only healthful shortening and frying medium, and once 
you use it you'll never go back to lard or butter for cooking. 


If for your health’s sake alone—use GOTTOLENE. 


USE ¥4 LESS. Gottolene being richer than 
lard or cooking butter, one-third less is required. 


“6 Home Helps 99 —a book of 300 


choice recipes, 
edited by Mrs. Rorer, is yours for a 2-cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 35 Chicago 
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Box 627.—Oriental rugs are never alike on 
both sides. They are hand-woven—that is, the 
real ones. Of course there are many imitations. 
You could get a very good rug of medium size 
for $50 or $75. By-medium size I mean four 
by five, possibly a little larger. The softer, 
richer colors are invariably more expensive than 
the cruder colors. A Bokhara rug is of Turko- 
man weave. Both the colors and the designs 
are unmistakable after one has once become fa- 
miliar with them. One cannot say as much of 
many of the varieties of rugs. An effort to 
learn the characteristics of all the different 
kinds leaves one with a feeling of utter despair. 
The design of a Bokhara rug is a diaper pat- 
tern of geometrical forms, and the color varies 
from a deep rich red to a chocolate brown. The 
chocolate browns are the more distinctive colors 
of the old rugs. ‘The brighter reds are seen in 
the larger ones of modern weave, and are some- 
times of doubtful origin. The Kabistan is geo- 
metrical in design also, but the forms are more 
irregular and the colors entirely different. The 
colors in these are deep rich blues, reds, and 
greens. These are more reasonable in price than 
the Bokharas, but [ fear that you cannot find 
either kind in a size larger than nine by twelve, 
and probably you cannot find a Kabistan of that 
size. When these rugs are wanted in larger 
sizes they are made to order, but in either case 
the price would be considerably over $100 if 
they were genuine Orientals. 


J. C.—Use a self-toned old-blue paper in your 
living-room, with touches of green and old-yel- 
low in the furnishings. Have either a self-toned 
yellow paper in the dining-room or a tapestry 
paper in yellow, brown, and blue. The hall 
should have a green and old-gold paper. With 
the blue paper in the living-room have madras 
curtains containing touches of blue, yellow, and 
brown on an écru ground. The rug may be 
green, brown, blue, and yellow or plain dark blue. 
The portiéres may be of cotton tapestry contain- 
ing these same colora, or they may be Oriental. 
Kis Khilim hangings would be charming. Fail- 
ing both of these, dark-blue rep or velours will 
be very harmonious. Have mahogany furniture 
if possible. With the yellow paper in the dining- 
room the curtains should be blue and yellow, 
with the tapestry paper plain blue. The por- 
tiéres may also be plain blue, and the rug as 
well. A plain moss-green rug and green For- 
mosa silk curtains sill length will be beautiful 
in the hall, with either mahogany or fumed- 
oak furniture. It is not necessary to have cur- 
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tains at the.openings into the bow windows if 
you have curtains at each window. Paint the 
built-in bookcases like the woodwork. A plate- 
rail would be an addition in the dining-room. If 
you are able to get the blue and yellow tapestry 
paper a plain yellow will be effective above the 
plate-rail. If you use the plain yellow below 
you may like a landscape frieze in blue and yel- 
low above. 


Mrs. W.—I am extremely sorry that I cannot 
reply to your letter by mail, especially since 
you seem to be in haste, but you neglected to 
enclose either an envelope or an address, so that 
I see no way of reaching you other than this. 
I hope that it will not be too late. Have a self- 
toned green paper in your living-room, and use 
the same in the hall, so that the two may ap- 
pear as one. In the library have a tapestry pa- 
per in green and yellow, the green matching the 
green in the adjoining room. A touch of copper 
red would not be objectionable. I like Saxony 
rugs very much. The colors seem much more 
artistic as a usual thing than in the Wiltons and 
Axminsters, and they wear very well. The two 
which you have selected, the one with the green 
centre and the other with the terra-cotta centre 
and green in the border, should harmonize with 
the papers which I have suggested for the liv- 
ing-room and dining-room, although you may 
find one for the dining-room with a _ brown, 
green, and copper-color combination. In the 
hall one long narrow rug and one square one 
at the foot of the stairs would be suitable. The 
colors should harmonize with those in the living- 
room rug and with the stair carpet. The stair 
carpet may be a plain dark green or a mixture of 
dark rich Oriental colors, with green and cop- 
per predominating. Have écru shades through- 
out the house. At the small window in the hall 
the curtain should hang straight to the sill from 
a brass rod. A copper raw or India silk would 
be artistic, or, possibly, an old-gold. It should 
harmonize with the contrasting color in the rugs. 
That may be copper, old-gold, or a peacock blue, 
and the same color contrast may be adopted in 
the living-room, considering always the rugs. 

Up-stairs a gray-blue paper will be attractive 
m the southeast room, a yellow in the north- 
east room, and either old-rose or green in the 
northwest room. The choice for bedroom papers 
lies at present between plain papers, satin 
stripes, and dainty flower designs. 

A paper with a cream ground and dainty fes- 
tooned design in old-rose would be attractive for 
the sewing-room. 
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This Dainty Corset Cover 


AND 


-_ Home Needlework Magazine, : yea 


| Only 60c. 


To every one who sends us 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Home 
NEEDLEWORK MAGAZINE we will send this dainty Corset Cover for 10 cents extra 
(value 35 cents), stamped upon finest lawn, with initial (any letter) ready for working. 





Home NeepLEworK MaGazine, the Authority on Home Decoration, Dress 
Embroidery and Things Fashionable, is published quarterly—in January, April, 
July and October. Price, 50 cents a year. Begin with the big October (Christmas) 
number—112 pages devoted to nothing but needlework. Embroidered corset 
covers, handkerchiefs, lace chemisettes and collars, the newest fancy blouses in 
embroidery and lace, centerpiece designs in Hedebo, Gittertyl and Sorrento 
embroideries, tinted designs on white and brown linens, splendid colored plates 
(a great help to beginners), and sixteen pages of special novelties, just the thing | 
for Christmas gift-making. 


Send us 60 cents, and we will send you this stamped Corset Cover by 
return mail and enter your subscription to Home NEEDLEWORK MAGAZINE for one 
year, beginning with the big October (Christmas) number. Mention initial letter 
wanted. This offer good only until December 25th. Write to-day. 





FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 59 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


VERMONT.—Get one of the English self-toned 
papers for your double parlors. Your idea of 
papering them alike is very good. Suéde green 
will be the best color. Simply for the sake of 
softening the outline of the doors I would have 
portiéres at all of them. Plain dark green will 
be the most practicable and harmonious color. 
Several shades darker than the paper will be the 
most effective. Either velours or rep is a good 
material. In the living-room either a _ plain 
golden brown, a warm, creamy yellow, or a pa- 
per combining the two colors will be the most 
appropriate, since you say that the room is in- 
clined to be dark. An old-gold burlap will be 
effective in the entrance hall. Since the dining- 
room is bright and sunny you will like an old- 
blue paper there. If you have a rug made of 
the blue and yellow carpet it will be very har- 
monious in this room. Rugs of that kind are 
a great success if the colors are good in the old 
carpets that are made over.. Otherwise they 
seem to be uglier when made over than they 
were before. They wear very well indeed. I 
see no reason why ore made of the green, red, 
and old-gold carpet should not be used in either 
of the parlors or even in the living-room if you 
have a golden-brown paper there. It would not 
go as well with the yellow paper. I would 
want two large rugs in the parlors, one for each 
room, rather than one between the rooms. They 
should be similar in effect, although not alike. 
That may rule out the use of the one made 
from the carpet there, unless there is enough 
of the old carpet to make two rugs. If it does, 
Saxony rugs would be very effective in the two 
parlors if you can get them. If not, have some 
made of either Wilton, Axminster, or Brussels 
carpet, according to the price you can afford to 
pay. Either blue and white or green and white 
will be suitable in the small south bedroom. 
Probably it will be better to use the green and 
white there, however, since you are very anxious 
to use the blue and white color scheme in the 
long narrow room above. One of the indistinct 
satin stripes will be attractive in the upper 
room. It may be either light or old-blue. I 
have seen an interesting room papered with a 
chintz stripe containing alternate stripes of old- 
biue and écru, the écru forming a background 
for a little flower design in old-rose and dull 
green. This paper was combined with a blue 
ingrain filling for a floor covering and écru 
madras curtains. Dark-blue denim or simple 
Chinese matting would be an effective and inex- 
pensive substitute for the filling. In the room 
described, the furniture was mahogany, but white 
enamel would be very pretty in a room of this 
coloring. A flower paper will be dainty for the 
north room, and a pleasant change from the 
plain papers in the other rooms. The predom- 
inating color should be yellow. A white ground 
in which moiré stripes alternate with satin 
stripes, the whole overlaid with a dainty rose de- 
sign in creamy yellow and gray-green, will be 
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very attractive with white Swiss curtains and a 
green denim floor covering. The floors may have 
a covering of matting, if you prefer, with green 
rugs. The walnut furniture will harmonize per- 
fectly with the yellow. In the northwest. room 
with the oak furniture try an old-rose paper, 
a fine indistinct stripe. With it you may use 
white Swiss curtains, cream matting, and green 
rugs. The bathroom should have a green and 
white tile paper. 


Marine.—You should be able to make your 
bedroom very attractive for $100, although the 
simplest furnishings are inclined to run much 
higher than one expects when the price of labor 
is included. The labor upon inexpensive mate- 
rials is, unfortunately, just as much as upon 
expensive materials, while one must constantly 
be on one’s guard in buying materials, lest they 
should not be sufficiently durable in both texture 
and color to make the labor worth while. A 
coarse material is not necessarily less artistic 
or less desirable in other ways than a fine mate- 
rial, but of the cheap aniline dyes we must ever 
beware. A yellow paper is far the most appro- 
priate for your north room, and, fortunately, 
the color is not one that fades easily, so that 
you may safely indulge in one of the cheaper 
papers if you can find just the right tone of 
yellow. A yellow poppy paper would be artistic. 
The yellow should be creamy rather than green 
in tone, and the green of the foliage soft, and 
not crude, as the greens are inclined to be. Se- 
lect curtains of Swiss muslin with a dainty 
green stripe or spot. It may be bought by the 
yard at thirty-five cents. Allow the curtains 
to hang straight from a brass rod, either to the 
floor or to the sill, according to the proportions 
of the windows. Add either a green grass mat- 
ting or a plain ingrain filling for a floor cov- 
ering, the shade of green harmonizing with the 
gréen in the paper and curtains. A Suéde-green 
denim would also be a very satisfactory floor 
covering. Green and white cotton rugs may be 
used also, although they are not necessary at 
first. White enamel furniture, with a white iron 
bed, and here and there a chair of green grass 
or wicker, a bedspread with a touch of green in 
it, and plain green linen or green and yellow 
chintz coverings for cushions, etc., will complete 
the color scheme, and make, I think, a room both 
attractive and reasonable in price. 


Fioors.—A floor treated with several coats of 
good varnish will stand the application of a 
damp cloth better than any other kind of a hard- 
wood finish, but be very careful that the cloth 
is merely damp wet. It will dull the varnish 
in time if used freely. Water is not good for any 
kind of a hard-wood floor, and should be used 
only when absolutely necessary. A waxed floor 
turns white when wet, but the polish may be 
quickly restored by rubbing it vigorously with a 
warm woollen cloth, 
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How Soap-Clogged 
Pores Take the Life 
Out of Skin 
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OOK at the palm of your 
hand through a strong 
microscope. 

{ What do you see? 

If you use common 
soap (even so-called toi- 
let soap) you see the 
pores of your skin clog- 
ged up with soap, col- 
lecting and holding «m- 
purtites from the out- 
side and from inside 
your body, asin Figure]. 

If you use Resinol 
Soap you see the pores 
—clear and pure—open 
to expel ¢mpuriiies of 
your body—just as they should be—as in Figure 2. 

yhen*you use common soap you see what a 
plight your pores are in, not only on your hands, 
but on your face and all over your body, as well. 

Clogged up pores mean unhealthy, unsightly 
skin—with more or less harm to your gezeral 
health. 

Because your pores must be clear to keep 
your skin clear and they must be open to throw 
off impurities and regulate the temperature of 
your body. 

Clogged up pores prove that common soap 
can't reach the /rue skin. 
Consequently 
common soap can't 
nourish the true skin, 
even if such soap Aas 
anything nourishing 

in it—which is mighty 

doubtful. 

And your/rue skin 
needs to be reached— 
it needs nourishment 
to keep it Aealihy and 
aciive. 

Because in the /rue skin are located ai// the 
elements and organs which make or mar skin 
health and beauty. 

Your surface skin is merely a protecting shel/ 
which completely covers your /rue skin butallows 
free access to it when your pores are open. 

This microscopic test proves that common 
soap simply cleanses the surface of your surface 
skin. 

And it proves that common soap really harms 
your complexion and health by clogging up your 
pores. 
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This microscopic 
test also proves that Re- 
stnol Soap not only 
cleanses your surface 
skin but alsoc/ears and 
purities your pores and 
through them reaches 
the ‘rue skin. 


Because you see 
how greedily and grate- 
fully the pores absorb 
the nourishing, soften- 
ing, soothing elements Fig. 1 
in Resinol Soap. Greatly magnified—Pores of the 

. .. skin clogged up with Common Soap 

Resinol Soap iS and impurities. 
really Resinol in soap 
form. 

And Resinol is recognized throughout the 
world by physicians and laymen as the besé# and 
most healing preparation for the skin ever pro- 
duced. 
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Now you know how common soap spoils a 
good complexion. 

You know how Resinol Soap reaches the true 
skin and nourishes it. 

You know how it keeps your skin in perfect 
health and your com- 
plexion smooth and 
clear. 

You know why 
you should get it from 
your druggist /oday 
and use it always. 

Now. please don’t 
think for a moment 
that Resinol Soap 1s 
simply a medicine. 

Because itisareal 
toilet soap for every day use with the highest 
medicinal value. 

Resinol Soap preserves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and hands. 

It has proved itself the safest soap for all 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. 

Resinol Soap “sme/is clean”—has a scent 
which is suggestive of its refreshing purily. 

The price is 25 cents per cake, but it lathers 
so readily that a cake usually lasts much longer 
than a cake of ordinary soap. 

Get it from your druggist today. 








If You Have Not Used It, Make a Ten Day 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our Expense 


We want to send you with our compliments a /en days’ sample of Resi- 


nol Soap and a copy of our handsome and interesting “Beauty Album.” 
Just write your name and address on a postal card and direct it now to 


Resinol Chemical Company, 


529 W. Lombard St. 





Fig. 2. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. Ss. A. Greatly magnified—Pores of the skin 


eloar and open after use of Resinol Soap 
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Designs copyright, 1899-1900-1-2-3-4-5 by The U. S. Playing Card Co, 


Playing Cards as Gifts 


People who play cards would derive genuine pleasure from one of our 
fancy holiday boxes filled with 


Congress Playing Cards 


These attractive boxes contain assortments of our most popular designs—you may select 
the backs if you wish. Removable card trays make boxes useful for other purposes. Any one 
of these boxes makes a ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” combining the holiday spirit with an article of 
use and enjoyment. Just the thing for card party prizes. Prices: box containing 2 packs, 
$1.25; 8 packs, $1.75; 6 packs, $3.50. Sent prepaid if your dealer does not supply you. 

Write for samples (single cards) and you will understand why Congress cards are so 
popular for card parties, at well-appointed clubs and for home use. Samples are free. 

Congress backs are exquisite in coloring. The faces are clearly printed; the corner 
indexes large. The cards are perfect in manufacture; edged with pure burnished gold leaf. 

But play with them—there’s the great fascination of Congress Cards. Their ivory smooth- 
ness, their crispness and snap gets into the players’ fingers—doubles the zest of the game. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 


Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series —For Whist, Poker, Euchre,etc. Cards of quality in set pattern designs. 

Send s0 cents per pack for backs desired. Illustrations and Sample Card free. 

DurLicate Wuist—best of card games,in which skill—not luck—wins. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays 
—12-Tray set $5.00; extra fine set $10.00, 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages, W hist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 

each, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochie, 
Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents, cloth, 10 cents. 


a Address Dept. 5 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A, 


Makers also of *“*Bicycle Playing Cards."" Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 








and wearing qualities. Sold by dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 





We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them 
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On Christmas morning the notes of affectionate greeting possess the 
added charm of extreme good form and taste if written on 


Eaton - Hurlbut Writing Papers 


The three especially made for particular women are Berkshire Linen 
Fabric, Twotone and Highland Linens—with a wide range in surface. 
size and color to suit the individuality. 


An artistically decorated box of cr" an, Hh EATON-HURLBUT 
Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Paper is a So} | 


present to gladden the heart of j . 3 PAPER CO. 


any woman of taste. % ye PITTSFIELD, MAss. 
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For Christmas 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


“PAN-TOG” 


“A Gentleman's Dressing Chair.” Creases trou 

sers periect!y by applving 500 Ibs. pressure. You 

can’t do by stretching them. You must press 

theia. That's what a tailor does. Every ove can 

do it themselves if they have a Pan-Tog. Takes out 

the bag and wrinkles. Puts m the proper crease. 
Nw tailor bills. No tether. ht has an 
improved hanger tor coat and vest, 
and contains a compartment for s'ip 
pers, shoes, shoe polish and other 
thines A low seat assures an easy 
position in lacing shoes. This chair 
is a handsome prece «of furniture; m 
quartered oak, golden finish or birch 
mah: ganized. 


SPOOL /SILK 


PRICE 
We guarantee Corticelly¥ Silk is smooth, ONLY $12.50 


even, elastic and strong, and that every Freight prepaid to any 
spool is ‘‘full measur¢."" As Corticelli point in the U. 8. 
costs YOU no more than poor silk, why An illustrated, descriptive 

. . folder tells more about it and 
don't you buy it? For Art Needlework, contains the enthusiastic en 
dorsement of gentlemen who 


centerpieces, and doiljes Corticelli Wash are ee 67 Folder sent on re- 
Embroidery Silk is mde in every size and pie doanges. 


color, and every skeir will wash perfectly. CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 


SOLE 


Free Lessons in Embroidery mancracronnns 


1205 Olive St., St. Lows, Mo. Pat. Dec. 

Our new booklet, ‘{Corticelli Lessons in AGENTS WANTED S1st, 1901 
Embroidery,"’ filled pith the latest designs, 7 os ra ew aed 
with new Colored Plates of 26 different 4 

Tis bas, Decoy | flowgrs, sent free to all who GA e Stories of 
: : will/take a pin and cut out 


this/Corticelli kitten trade- Peter and Ellen 
BY 

















mayk and mail it to 
CORTICELL!I SILK MILLS, 
19 /Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “The Roggie and Reggie Stories,” “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe.” 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, 
happiest little brother and sister you 
ever knew. They have a pet pony and 
a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and 
such things. You ought to get acquaint- 
ed with them. 


Companion volume to ‘‘ The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe.” IMlustrated with Sixteen Full Pages in 
Color. Square octavo, richly Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 
net (postage extra), 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


| THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 
A famous book of tested, economical 

recipes and illustrated kitchen helps, 

* published to sell at 25c. We will 


send it free. Just send your name 
and address. 


THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO, of Pa,, 2897 North Third St., Phila., U.S.A, 
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